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AC-COACH 


! A New V-63 Closed Model at the Same Price as the Touring Car—$3185 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Many Are Deciding That Their Day 
of Cadillac Ownership is Here 


A logical thing is happening in the motor 
car market. .-: It is the “stepping up’”’ 
of a large number of motorists from 
ordinary automobiles to the outstanding 
jine automobile. 


For years, these men and women have 
desired Cadillac closed cars. For years 
they have been thinking, ‘‘Some day 
Cadillac will build a closed model priced 
but little higher than closed cars of aver- 


CADIL&EAC MOTOR CAR 


Division 


COMPA AY, 


of General Motors Corpo 


age quality—then nothing will stop me 
from owning one.” 


Now, in the Cadillac Coach, mounted 
on the V-63 chassis with its harmonized 
90° V-Type eight-cylinder engine and 
built-in Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
these motorists recognize the car they 
have been awaiting and anticipating. 


Eagerly, they are fulfilling their desire 
for Cadillac ownership. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The human desire to own the best 


suggests 


the 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President wrote to President 
Herbert Hoover of the American Child 
Hygiene Association: 

“IT am confident that the people will 
be glad to make May Day the occasion 
of rededicating themselves to the happy 
task of safeguarding our most precious 
asset—our 35,000,000 children.” 

@ A Coolidge cat, scratched by an 
embattled squirrel on the White House 
lawn, was a patient at the Walter Reed 
Hospital. Rob Roy, Mrs. Coolidge’s 
white collie, was sent to the same hos 
pital for skin treatment, 

@ Upon Thomas W. Woodlock, of 
Manhattan, the President bestowed a 
recess appointment as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner (see RAILROADS). 
@ The President appointed a com 
mission of five to study Muscle Shoals, 
to submit reports to him next autumn 
(see MuscLE SHOALS). 


@ Mr. Coolidge, closeted with the 
Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives (Nicholas Longworth) discussed 
legislation for December, including 
tax-reduction. 

@ The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
drove to the Congressional Library, got 
several books, drove on to the Navy 
Yard, boarded the yacht Mayflower, 
cruised down the Potomac. Fellow pas- 
sengers: John Coolidge, Mrs. A. LI. 
Goodhue (the President’s mother-in- 
law), Senator and Mrs. Gillett, Mrs. 
A. T. Hert (Republican National Com- 


mitteewoman from Kentucky). Two 
days were spent on the estuary. 
@ President Coolidge received the 


resignations of U. S. Minister Albert 
H. Washburn at Vienna, of U. S. Min- 
ister Theodore Brentano at Budapest. 


THE CABINET 


Reasons—and Russia 


The President sent one of the White 
House cars to fetch Chairman Borah 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. There was an hour’s conference. 

When they uncloseted themselves, Mr. 
Borah alone was in a mood to speak. 
He announced that, although pessimis- 











tic, he is heartily in favor of the Pres- 
ident’s desire to call an international 
conference at Washington this autumn. 
His grounds for pessimism: 1) France 
has flatly refused to consider land arma- 
ments, including aircraft; 2) Great 


Britain will not curtail her submarines *- 


so long as France’s army remains large; 
3) Great Britain is going ahead with 
her Singapore naval base and not even 
the U. S. is prepared to sacrifice naval 
bases (e. g. Hawaii); 4) capital ships 
have already been limited; 5) poison 
gas is part of France’s defense. Is it 
worth while for mighty statesmen to 
oceans to discuss limitation 
naval auxiliaries, which seem to be the 
only instruments of war left, for pa 
cific discussion ? 

Furthermore, at the time of the 1921 
Washington Conference, the U. S. had 
the world’s biggest naval program to 
offer to the common scrap-heap; this 


cross of 








*The U. S. has also taken the position that 
submarines are coast-defense vessels; hence 
not subject to restrictions on offensive war- 
craft. 
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year, she has nothing so magnificent to 
barter for peace. 

But Mr. Borah had something else 
to reiterate to Mr. Coolidge in confer 
ence and to the newspapermen 
ward. “Russia,” said he, “Russia.” 


after- 
For 
four years, he has exhorted the Hard- 
ing-Hughes, Coolidge-Hughes admmis- 
tration to recognize Russia. For four 
years, he has been politely snubbed with 
the answer: Last week, 
he began the sermon again to the Cool- 
idge-Kellogg administration. “Russia,” 
said he, “can upset any world peace 
arrangement.” Russia,” said he, “will 
not join a peace pact so long as she 


“Bolshevism.” 


is not socially received by the pact 
makers. Even the present interests of 
the U. S. in the Orient are not safe 


until the U. S. has compounded with 
Russia.” 


l'reasury 

Four years ago, a man without pre- 
vious experience in money-matters re- 
ceived an appointment from the City of 
New York Transit Commissioner. 
Two years ago, he became receiver for a 
New York transit company. Last week, 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury with immediate charge 
of the vast ramifications of foreign 
debts. He is General Lincoln C. An- 


drews, retired cavalry officer. 


as 


General Andrews was no ordinary 


soldier. He was the voice of Army 
philosophy. His works on how to be 
a soldier were the classic prose of 
reveille. They explained how one 


should get up in the morning and not 
hate it: “We proudly trace the tradi- 
tions of our service directly back to 
the Order Knighthood, which for 
centuries furnished the brain and spirit 
and to European armies . . 
to succor the weak and to maintain the 
right amidst the horrors of the Dark 
Ages . humbleness in victory, 
stoicism in hardship, patience in defeat 
. . . ‘a gentleman and a soldier.’” His 
idol is not Abraham Lincoln, who com- 
mitted the gaucherie of calling 75,000 
men for three months to fight a war 
which took two and a half million men 
four years, but Washington, who “de- 
maided for the future of this Democ- 
racy that her citizens be organized and 
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sinew 





































































































trained in arms.” A trifle sardonic, 
General Andrews began one_ book: 
“The Military Policy of the U. S. has 
been best expressed in its monetary 
motto: “Jn God we trust.” 

Philosopher-General Andrews _ suc- 
ceeds Eliot Wadsworth, brilliant en- 
gineer and financier of private fortune, 
who left the firm of Stone & Webster 
for Red Cross Management in 1916, 
went thence to Secretary Mellon’s 
service 


Fun 


Frank R. Kent, keen, knowing Demo- 
cratic correspondent, wrote to his news- 
paper, The Baltimore Sun: “A whole 
flock of revived reports, emanating from 
here, about changes in the Coolidge 
Cabinet have gone flying over the coun- 
try. A great many people believe them. 

“There is only one trouble about 
these stories, and that is that they are 
not true. They can be accounted 
for at this time by the fact that Con- 
gress has adjourned and news is scarce 
and dull.” 


Weeks. “Now it is true, but not 
new, that Secretary of War Weeks 
probably will retire and Charles D 
Hilles* be named in his place. Mr 
Weeks is old, fat, tired and not so well; 
and he has made no secret of his de- 
sire to travel around with his wife for 
a while and then go back to Massa- 
chusetts to live About the rest 
of them, it is not true at all. 

“He [the President] wants them all 
to stay. . They want to stay, too. 
The idea that Cabinet members find the 
burden heavy and the life distasteful 
is another notion for which there is no 
basis in fact. The truth is they love it 
—and no wonder. The position is one 
of power, dignity and distinction. The 
social as well as political phases are in- 
teresting and desirable. Few leave ex- 
cept with reluctance.” 

Mellon. 
Mellon: 
tary of the Treasury, it has been the 
custom of bankers to talk of the ‘great 


“Take the case of Mr. 
Ever since he became Secre- 


sacrifices’ he was making, and to ex- 
press fear he might ‘become disgusted’ 
and quit. 

Those closest to him know Mr. Mel- 
lon not only isn’t making any sacrifice 
but is having more fun than he has had 
in years. . . . Out in Pittsburgh, he 
was a sort of legendary figure. He 
was so completely protected by brothers, 
nephews and secretaries that no one out- 
side of an exceedingly limited circle 
ever saw him. He appeared at no pub- 


*Onetime (1911-13) Secretary to President 
Taft, prominent in New York politics, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee 
(1912-16), head of an employer’s liability in 
surance firm, 
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Mr. WEEKS 
He would travel 


lic functions, frequented no clubs, did 
no entertaining. He lived a hidden life 
and probably saw as few persons as 
any man in the country outside of a 
prison. 


“He is younger and happier. The 
mere accumulation of money long ago 
lost interest for him. The acquiring of 
a reputation as a useful public servant 
does interest him a lot. Public service 
of some sort is all that is left to a man 
like Mr. Mellon. It may not be true, 
but it does not make him mad to say 
he is the ‘best Secretary since Alex- 
ander Hamilton’.”’ 


The Rumors: Postmaster Harry S. 
New to go into a business venture; 
Labor Secretary James J. Davis to 
build up Moosehart, school of the Or- 
der of Moose, Illinois, or to run for 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Interior 
Secretary Hubert Work (described by 
Carter Field, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, as “reluctantly 
persuaded to remain”) to private af- 
fairs in Colorado; War Secretary 
John W. Weeks to enjoy life, 


ARMY & NAVY 


Unseemly Spectacle 


No sooner did Colonel William 
Mitchell—he that was a General, one of 
“Pershing’s men” who dashed so furi- 
ously about France in a special Renault, 
who tore through bursting skies to 
combat, who swaggered most glori- 
ously—no sooner did he cease berating 
the elderly admirals of Washington 
than other admirals on the Pacific were 
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faced—so the press would have it—with 
a most embarrassing test. 

Seventy miles off San Pedro, Calif., 
targets simulated an enemy fleet. Above 
them at 6,000 feet coursed real air- 
planes which trailed behind them great 
cloth funnels to be used as targets. 

These apocryphal invaders swept 
down upon nearly 60 ships of the U. S. 
Navy, steaming at 20 miles per hour. 
Of a sudden, the fleet buried itself un- 
der a mountain of smoke and fire, black 
and yellow with a gleam of crimson. 
For six minutes—it seemed six hours— 
tons of steel hurtled through the black 
smoke—some of it went in long low 
curves ten miles toward “the enemy 
ships,” some went in steep parabolas 
toward the enemy aircraft. When all 
was calm, it was apparent that the 
enemy ships were well smashed. But 
the airplanes? According to Lieutenant 
Commander James H. Strong, 44 anti- 
aircraft guns on 11 dreadnaughts in 20 
rounds of fire (880 shots) failed to 
score a single hit upon the trailing air- 
targets. ; 

It was a press-scandal. Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur, at Washington, 
scarcely crediting this report, called 
upon Commander - in- Chief Admiral 
Robert Coontz for an official report. 

To the mind of the Secretary, it was 
not only scandal, but also a danger; for 
he has often made clear to his fellow- 
countrymen that his home state, Cali 
fornia, was most susceptible to attack 

Next day, as if in response to M1 
Wilbur’s fears, came good news. The 
battle-ship Tennessee, in a_ separate 
test, had plugged in two attacking air- 
planes’ targets. Mr. Wilbur immedi- 
ately made the good news public. 

It was about this time that Colonel 
Mitchell sead in the Review of Reviews 
a character-sketch of himself by Clin- 
ton W. Gilbert, famed correspondent 
of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis’ 
newspapers, in which Mr. Gilbert 
painted 1) the “unseemly spectacle” of 
an Army general telling, in moments 
opportune and inopportune, “how he 
could sink the entire U. S. Navy with 
one hand” and 2) the “unseemly spec- 
tacle” of “conservatism and_ stupidity 
charged with the keeping of the walls 
safety about our land.” 


Requiescat 

Admiral George Dewey fought the 
battle of Manila Bay on Apr. 30, 1898 
On Jan. 16, 1917, he died at his home, 
No. 1601 K Street, Washington. He 
was buried in Arlington Cemetery, in 
a mausoleum surrounded by the tombs 
of comrades 

Last week, his wife, Grace, his son 
George C., a group of his onetime 
subordinates (the present Admirals 
Charles J. Badger, George P. Col- 
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vocoresses, Hugh Rodman, Spencer S. 
Wood, retired; Admirals Edward W. 
Eberle, Hilary P. Jones, active; Ma- 
rine Corps General Dion Williams) es- 
corted his body from Arlington to the 
crypt of Bethlehem Chapel, Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Mount St. Albans, D. C., 
where lies the body of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Bishop James E. Freeman offered 
prayer; the choir sang. 

Mrs. Dewey said she “had been per- 
suaded” to remove the Admiral’s body 
to the Cathedral because he had been 
an Episcopalian. 

Mr. Wilson was a Presbyterian elder, 


Saratoga 


On Apr. 7, the world’s biggest and 
fastest airplane-carrier will slide off 
the ways of the N. Y. Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Camden, N. J., and will 
be christened U. S. S. Saratoga. 

For this ceremony, Mrs. Curtis D. 
Wilbur will leave her pots and pans,* 
will abandon her clothes line, will travel 
(presumably in a parlor-car), will pro- 
vide herself with a champagne-model 
gingerbeer bottle, will crack it upon 
the very front and prow of the un- 
finished hulk. 

The new monster is 850 ft. long; will 
have a speed of 33 knots; is powered 
by steam turbines capable of generating 
180,000 horsepower (nearly equal to 
half the entire horsepower of the Navy 
in 1898) ; is armed with a main battery 
of eight 8-inch guns; will be able to 
carry 72 combat, observation and bomb- 
ing planes. 

The sister ship, S. S. Lexington, is 
expected to slide from the ways soon. 
Both Japan and Great Britain are 
building craft similar, but said to be 
inferior in speed and power. 

The nominal ancestors of the Sara- 
toga: 

Saratoga T, a sloop of 18 guns, was 
built in 1780 by John Hemphreys o1 
Philadelphia, who later built the frig- 
ates Constitution, Constellation, etc. 
On Oct. 9, 1780, she captured four 
British vessels. 

Saratoga I], which mounted 26 guns 
and displaced 734 tons,t was flagship 
in the hattle of Lake Champlain. From 
her Commodore MacDonough sent this 
despatch to Secretary of the Navy 
Madison: “Sir, the Almighty has been 
pleased to grant us a signal victory.” 

Saratoga III, a sloop of 22 guns and 
1025 tons, was launched in 1842, sup- 
Pressed slave-trade off the African 
coast, went to Japan with Commodore 


*When the Wilburs moved to Washington, 
Mrs. Wilbur asserted that she, indifferent to 
the social frivolities of the Capital, would 
continue to do her own cooking. Simul 
taneously, the public prints provided snapshots 
of Mrs. Wilbur at the gas-range, at the laun 
dry basket, 
iThe Leviathan displaces 59,597 tons, 











Perry in 1853, was gunnery ship at 
Annapolis, was sold in 1907. 

Saratoga IV, built by William Cramp 
& Sons of Philadelphia in 1891, christ- 
ened New York, was flagship of Rear 
Admiral Sampson in the defeat of 





© Keystone 


Mrs. WILBUR 


She will christen a monster 


Spaniard Cervera off Santiago. Under 
her third name, Rochester, she is still 
of the “second line.” 


RAILROADS 
Ninth Chair 


Last January, one seat at the nine- 
chaired table of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission became vacant. To 
fill it, the President turned to the South. 
Dozens of Southern names were pre- 
sented to him, names of able railroad- 
ers, “good traffic men.” But none of 
them was what the President wanted. 
Finally, it was hinted that he had found 
his man. Was it Richard S. Whaley 
of South Carolina? At any rate, the 
ideal Southerner refused the chair. 

Then the President sent to the Sen- 
ate the name of Thomas F. Woodlock. 
“He lives in New York,” cried Sena- 
tors from the South. The President 
could not deny it. “He is a financier, 
a director of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
He writes for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, and even edited it once,” cried 
Western Radicals. The President did 
not deny this. He even‘ let it be known 
that Mr. Woodlock owed his appoint 
ment to his experience as a financier. 
The biggest problem now before the 











I. C. C. is railroad consolidation, of 
which the financial complexities are 
almost beyond human understanding. 

Mar. 4 arrived: Mr. Woodlock’s 
appointment had not been confirmed. 
Mr. Coolidge sent in his name to the 
special session of the new Congress. 
Administration Senators asked unani 
mous consent. A few Southerners 
refused, declaring they would talk the 
session into summer rather than con- 
firm the appointment. The Senate ad- 
journed without a vote. 

Straightway, Mr. Woodlock received 
from the President an offer of a re- 
cess appointment. He agreed to be 
sworn into the ninth chair. 

When the Senate convenes in De- 
cember, this appointment must be re- 
submitted. That there will be a dra- 
matic fight is improbable. First, Mr. 
Woodlock, a Democrat, cannot be re- 
jected unless all Democratic Senators, 
both North and South, leagued with 
all Insurgents, vote against him. Sec- 
ond, there is likely to be another 
vacancy in the nine-chaired table, to 
which Mr. Coolidge will appoint a 
Southerner, thus removing the sting 
from their objections. . 

The weight attached to Mr. Wood- 
lock’s appointment lies in the fact that 
it has become evident that the Presi- 
dent intends to fill Commissions and 
Bureaus with men of his way of think- 


ing. 


OIL 
Ilome 


The night train for Chicago puffed 
out of the Cheyenne station. In Harry 
IF, Sinclair’s private car were Martin 
W. Littleton,* George C. Hoover, other 
lawyers “of counsel for the defense.” 
They left behind them John W. Lacey, 
ex-Hoosier, ex-school-teacher, ex-Chief 
Justice of Wyoming, gallant 76-year- 
old leader of the Rocky Mountain Bar, 
also “of counsel for the defense.” 

Next morning’s Chicago 
puffed Eastward with Owen J. Roberts 
of Philadelphia, ex-Senator Atlee Pom- 
erene of Ohio, other lawyers “of coun- 
sel for the prosecution.” 


express 


The greatest trial in Wyoming his- 
tory had come to an end—the U. S. 





* Ninth of 19 children born in a mountain 
cabin in Tennessee, Mr, Littleton is one of 


the world’s richest lawyers As a lumber 
boy, he orated to the echoless forests As 
baker’s boy, he read Blackstone. At 19, h 
became the youngest attorney before the Texas 
bar. At 24, he persuaded a gi t iccom 
pany him to New York as his bride. Sanker 


George F. Peabody got him a job as 
clerk at $10 per week. He mounted in Br 
lyn politics to Borough President and Con 
gressman. He now defends big cases, makes 
money, flays socialism, lauds the Constitution, 
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Government vs. Harry F. Sinclair and 
the Mammoth Oil Co. (Time, Mar. 24, 
1924; Mar. 23, 30). 

Sometime soon, prosecution and de- 
fense will each send to Judge Kennedy 
their “briefs,” elaborate documentations 
of all they have been saying in his pres- 
ence. Judge Kennedy, left behind in 
Cheyenne, will read them until summer 
is come and perhaps gone. Ultimately, 
he will declare that Harry F. Sinclair’s 
lease of Teapot Dome is to be (is not 
to be) cancelled. Whatever he says, 
the case will be appealed—probably to 
the U. S. Circuit Court, St. Paul, Minn. 

Messrs. Roberts and Pomerene could 
win their case for the U. S., could 
effect the cancellation of Sinclair’s 
lease, if they could prove that fraud 
entered into the making of the lease. 
Between the time the Senate quit in- 
vestigating and the time the Cheyenne 
trial began, these two eminent lawyers 
picked up one significantly strong scent. 
They discovered that a U. S. combine 
had sold 33,333,333 barrels of oil to a 
Canadian oil company for $1.50 per 
barrel, that the Canadian company had 
resold the oil to another U. S. Com- 
pany for $1.75 per barrel. Then, mys- 
teriously, a man representing the Cana- 
dian company drew out $300,000 worth 
of Liberty Bonds, of which $230,000 
worth somehow came into the posses- 
sion of the famous Mr. Fall and his 
son-in-law. Harry F. Sinclair was in- 
terested in the Canadian company, and 
also in Teapot Dome, leased by Mr. 
Fall. A connection? 

Of the men directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with this monster transaction 
(gross profits, if the barrels were really 
sold, of $8,333,333), not one except 
Sinclair was in the country during the 
trial. Therefore, they did not testify. 
Therefore, Messrs. Roberts and Pom- 
erene could definitely prove nothing. 
(Sinclair refused to testify because he 
is already under a District of Columbia 
indictment. ) 

“Ts not the absolute ring of death- 
like silence significant?” asked Prose- 
cuting Attorney Roberts in his sum- 
ming-up. “The defense is silent as the 
tomb,” said Prosecuting Attorney Pom- 
erene. To which, venerable Defending 
Attorney Lacey replied by demanding 
that all evidence concerning the monster 
deal be stricken from the records be- 
cause there was nothing to implicate 
Sinclair with the bond transfer. And 
Defending Attorney Littleton added 
later the sneer that, some months ago, 
the Government “got bond hungry and 
went bond hunting all over the U. S.” 

One important man in the “ring of 
silence”’—Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
Chairman of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana — arrived in Manhattan from 
South America on the day after the 
trial closed. Federal officials missed 


him. Next day, he was interviewed in 
Chicago, said he had been to Colombia 
on a Doheny-Standard Oil merger, did 
not know he was wanted by Messrs. 
Roberts and Pomerene. 

Another important character—James 
E. O'Neil, ex-President of the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Co.—has just redecorated 
his gorgeous villa on the Riviera, where 
he will remain indefinitely. His tele- 
phone has been disconnected. 


District of Columbia 


Unexpectedly, the Special Federal 
Grand Jury in the District of Colum- 
bia indicted Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana for conspiracy to defraud 
the U. S. of oil and gas lands in his 
home state. The alleged fraud is of 
the most ancient and bewhiskered type 
in the land-grabbing business: no one 
person is allowed to get a permit to 
prospect over more than 2,560 acres, 
so crooked prospectors use dummies. 
Allegedly, some 9,000 acres were so 
secured by one Gordon Campbell,* cli- 
ent of the Butte, Mont., law firm of 
Wheeler & Baldwin, allegedly with Mr. 
Wheeler’s senatorial aid. 

Mr. Wheeler goes on trial in Mon- 
tana on Apr. 16, under an indictment 
returned a year ago charging that, 
while Senator, he accepted a fee to 
represent his client before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (Timer, May 26, 
June 2, THe Concress). The new in- 
dictment for conspiracy reveals no new 
evidence. As far as the public has yet 
learned, Mr. Wheeler‘s connection with 
the land-grabbing is so tenuous as to 
be invisible to the naked eye. But then, 
full facts are not usually made public 
before the trial—in this case, two trials. 

Senator Wheeler, who drove Harry 
M. Daugherty from office, claims these 
conspiracy charges are “reprisals.” 


NEGROES 
Eddie 
U. S. Grant being President and 
Hamilton Fish being Secretary of State, 
Eddie Savoy, Negro, became a Gov- 
ernment page. For half a century, he 
has been chief usher at the State De- 
partment, bowing in, bowing out dip- 
lomats. Last week, came a_ tragedy. 
Te reached 70. He must retire. 

Then the benign Secretary of State, 
at the instance of the hearty Vice 
President, intervened to check the 
hand of fate. Eddie’s term was ex- 
tended two years. 

“Very Christian,” said Whites. “ Very 


condescending,” said Negroes. 


* He was also indicted. So was one Edwin 
S. Booth, former Solicitor of the Department 


of the Interior. Apparently the suit is di- 
rected chiefly against them, 

















TAXATION 
Publicity 


The Kansas City Star and Times pub- 
lished several pages of local 1925 jn- 
come tax returns. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Washington 
immediately announced that it was 
within his jurisdiction to declare when 
tax returns are ready for publication, 
that the 1925 returns are not ready 
yet, that in all probability he will not 
consider them ready until such time as 
the Supreme Court makes its decision 
on the publication of the 1924 returns 
last October (Time, Nov. 3, Tue 
Press, TAXATION, BustneEss). 


Summer Work 


Announcement, last week, that there 
would be a current surplus of about 
$100,000,000 in the U. S. Treasury on 
June 30 made it safe to prophesy with- 
out peradventure that there would be 
further tax reduction in 1926. Mr. Mel- 
lon will probably leave the initiative to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, headed by Congressman Wil- 
liam R. Greene of Iowa, thereby giving 
the Committeemen something to do in 
late summer and early fall and ap- 
peasing their pride—the pride of Con- 
gress which, a year ago, refused to 
swallow the “Mellon Bill,” ready- 
made by the Treasury Department. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Reporters 

Five men were appointed by the 
President to make a report on Muscle 
Shoals before Congress reconvenes in 
December. Their job is to help the 
President and the Congress to decide 
what to do about the Shoals—a mat- 
ter which President and Congress have 
been unable to decide by themselves 
these four years. The five: 

Russell F, Bower, the Farm Bureau 
Federation's specialist on the subject. 

Harry A. Curtis, Yale Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, who directed a 
recent world nitrogen survey for Mr. 
Hoover. 

Nathaniel B. Dial, onetime (1919-25) 
South Carolina Senator, who failed to 
succeed himself. 

William McClellan, onetime (1916- 
19) Dean of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, an electrical 
engineer (Paine, McClellan & Campion, 
Manhattan). 

John C. McKenzie, onetime (1911-25) 
Congressman from Illinois. 

Messrs. Bower and McKenzie were 
strenuous advocates of acceptance of 
the Henry Ford bid. Democrat Dial 
rendered some assistance to the Ad- 
ministration in the last Congress. All 
five will receive a minimum compensa- 
tion of $30 per diem. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
W hip ping 


A man beats his wife in any one of 
47 states. He is sent to jail. There he 


loafs. The maltreated wife is without 
support. He comes back, beats her 
again. 


In the 48th state, Delaware, the wife- 
beater is taken to the jail or workhouse 
yard, is stripped to the waist in public 
view, is tied to a post, is lashed with a 
tough-thonged whip twice—30 
stinging times. He goes home, beats no 
more, is no more beaten. For wife- 
beaters, the whipping-post is the un 
beatable punishment.* 

Last week, a bill to abolish the whip 
ping-post came to a vote in the Dela 
ware 
31-1. 

So, for another year, the sheriff, his 
deputy or a constable will continue to 
whip in Sussex and Kent Counties; the 
Board of Trustees of the Workhouse 
in New Castle County, through their 
“keepers, officers, agents and servants,” 
will whip on. They will continue on 
this schedule: 


once, 


legislature. It was defeated, 


CRIME LASHES 
CD ee eer 60 
Lying in wait to maim..... eae ae = 
PNM GD TORE. occ cksceccecs the aiatdind 30 
Wife-beating i a as Ath a i a oon oo 
Robbery (near highway or in house)... 40 
Robbery (elsewhere) ........ ee 20 
Breaking and entering................ 40 
Setting fire: To courthouse...... Pe 60 

To vessel, church, school. 20 
NE nc Lo au eka ibis Bh a week Om 40 


Texas Jesse 

The Democratic Party, in the shape 
of its National Committee, went into 
the law courts. Facts in the case ap 
pear to be: 

1) In June, 1924, one Harry New- 
man came to Manhattan from Ohio to 
conduct the Cox-for-President boom 
After the Convention, he besought 
Robert W. Woolley, who had been en- 
gaged as Publicity Director for the 
party, to place all the campaign adver- 
tising through him. Mr. Woolley was 
“sold.” Thereupon Newman went to 
Van Patten Inc., a recognized firm of 
advertising agents, got a job as Vice 
President as reward for getting the 
business of the Democratic Party. 

2) Van Patten Inc. was to receive no 
compensation except the regular 15% 
commission from all publications in 
which they placed the Democratic ad 
vertisements. Hence, the more the 
Democrats spent, the more Van Patten 
Inc. made. 

3) Van Patten Inc. submitted to Mr. 
Woolley a contract for advertising. 
Said he: “I never sign contracts, but 
I agree to the terms.” Van Patten 
Inc. claims that the contract, verbally 
*A\ fine or jail sentence may, if the court 
pleases, accompany the whipping. 


TIME 


Counsel 


agreed to, called for $60,000. 
for the Democrats claim that is ab- 
surd, as Mr. Woolley's total appropria- 
tion for all publicity was only $250,000. 

4) At this point, Jesse H. Jones en- 
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DimMockaAt JONES 
He called for an accounting 
tered upon the scene as Financial Di- 
rector of the party. 

Mr. Jones has lived in Texas since 
his youthful migration from Tennessee. 
He made millions in lumber, rose to 
bank and railroad directorships, took a 
big man’s interest in politics, became 
international as a Red Cross man with 
H.. P. 
Democratic angel. He was opposed to 
placing all the advertising through one 
agency. On money matters, he was a 
little “hard-boiled.” But, at fitful in 
tervals during October, he (or Chair 
man Clem Shaver, through James W. 
Gerard, Democratic National Treas- 
urer) paid to Van Patten Inc. $50,000 
because, according to the latter, various 
publishers were demanding cash. 

5) After the campaign, Jesse H. Jones 
called upon Van Patten Inc. for an 
exact accounting of the $50,000. He 
was answered, he says, that an account 
ing had been sent to Mr. Woolley and 
none other would be forthcoming. On 
Feb. 10, 1925, Mr. Jones through Chair 
man Shaver sued Van Patten Inc. for 


Davison, became national as a 


an accounting. 

6) On Feb. 25, Van Patten Inc. 
brought a counter-suit against the Dem 
ocrats $59,220.08 actually 
paid out in advertising, for which they 
had received only $50,000, leaving $9,- 
220.08 due: and for $75,000 damages 
represented by the loss of their ex- 
pected commission on $500,000 worth 
of advertising which Publicity Director 


because of 
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Woolley had agreed to buy through Van 
atten Inc. and which he had failed to 
buy. 

7) At various times in February and 
March, meetings were held at the Bar 
Association to settle the row out oi 
court. Democrats offered $5,000. Van 
Patten Inc. refused. 

8) Last week, the issue was joined. 
Mr. Van Patten told newspapermen 
that the trial would bring out awful 
revelations concerning the Democratic 
Party, would show how Jesse H. Jones 
(originally a McAdoo man) had knifed 
the campaign, would explain why 
Messrs. Davis and Bryan were not 
elected. “He [Jones],” said Van Pat- 
ten, “balled up the campaign more than 
any other man. He is the man I want 
to get my hands on.” 

“Absurd,” said the genial John W. 
Davis. “I don’t know what Mr. Van 
Patten is talking about,” said the genial 
James W. Gerard. “If he [Van Patten] 
can, by a law suit, disclose the reasons 
why Davis and Bryan were not elected 
it will be very interesting indeed and 
helpful in future campaigns,” 
H. Jones of Texas. 


said Jesse 


Hawaii 


Representative Fereira introduced into 
the lower house of the Territorial Leg 
islature of Hawaii a bill to incorporate 
the islands into the State of California 
in order to get representation in the 
Federal Government. It was rejected 
more promptly than any bill in Hawai- 
ian history. 


Art 


There is available for a memorial in 
his home town to Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, 29th President of the U. S 
$800,000. Last week, it was decided to 
reserve $100,000 for landscape garden- 
ing, $100,000 for an endowed up-keep 
and to proceed at once to build with the 
balance. The design will be selected by 
Andrew W. Mellon, John W. Weeks 
Charles M. Schwab. Mr. Mellon is an 
art collector, has Rembrandts and 
Cazins in his Washington apartment. 
Mr. Weeks and Mr. Schwab are not 
known to be extensive collectors. 
April 

Postmaster General Harry S. New 
announced the issuance of three stamps 
to commemorate a minor engagement 
fought in and around Lexington, Mass., 
about 150 years ago: the l-c. stamp 
shows General Washington taking oath 
under a Cambridge elm; the 2-c. shows 
the battle of Lexington; the 5-c. shows 


a Concord minuteman and the lines: 
By the rude bridge that arched the flo 


Their flag to April's breeze unfurled 
Here once the embattled farmers st 
And fired the shot heard round ti 
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Security Talk 

3ritish Foreign Secretary Austen 
Chamberlain pulled a string, the string 
released a weight, the weight hit a 
plank, the plank moved a rod, the rod 
tipped a latchet, the latchet released a 
spring, the spring opened a door and a 
ball began to roll. 

String. Two months ago, the Ger- 
mans surreptitiously handed Foreign 
Secretary Chamberlain a string labelled : 
“German Security Proposals.” Mr. 
Chamberlain pulled. 

Weight. At the other end of the 
string, was a German offer to guarantee 
the Rhine frontier against aggression 
in a treaty between Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany (Time, Mar. 
16). The offer tacitly agreed to aban- 
don any claim to Alsace and Lorraine, 
and was in the nature of a frank rec- 
ognition of the status quo. The Eastern 
frontier (i.e, the German-Polish- 
Czecho-Slovakian boundary) was spe- 
cifically left for final settlement through 
arbitration. 

Plank. In a speech in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain out- 
lined the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment to the German _ proposals. 
Summed up, the British Government 
regarded them as the beginnings of a 
political settlement on the Continent, as 
a substitution of a peace imposed by 
victors for a peace of amity and under- 
standing. 

Rod. The rod was held by France, 
whose attitude to the German propos- 
als was hostile. Premier Herriot asse- 
verated that there was no pact which 
in any way invalidated any provision 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The French 
Nationalists were of two views. On 
one hand, they had negotiated a series 
of alliances on the Continent which 
were designed to insure French ascend- 
ancy. They were told that the main 
advantage of the proposed five-power 
pact was that Britain would consider as 
a casus belli any violation of that pact. 
This, they argued, was accepting British 
protection and surrendering French 
continental supremacy. On the other 
hand, they were cynical of making any 
paper agreement with Germany, point- 
ing to the fate of the Treaty of Lon- 
don guaranteeing the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. After making the reservations 
that Germany must become a member 
of the League of Nations, must make 
a satisfactory settlement regarding the 
infringements of the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, must guarantee 
Poland’s borders, France let go of the 
rod. 


Latchet. The rod hit the latchet, 


which was in the shape of a smart 
German rejoinder that the demilitarized 
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CONSERVATIVE BALDWIN 
Instinctively sane 


Rhine zone would be kept demilitarized, 
but that any question of the Polish 
boundary was out of place in a proposed 
treaty dealing with the Rhine frontier. 

Spring. The spring extended with 
a jerk. Premier Herriot declared that 
France would not desert her allies; but 
went on to say that, although the treaty 
would give France no more than she 
has already got in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a note on France’s position 
would be sent to Germany 

Door. Matters had gone too far 
for retraction—the door wide 
open for negotiations. 

Ball. The ball of a European po- 
litical settlement was in motion. Not 
even the most skeptical observers could 
deny that matters of great historical 
significance were a-rolling. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 

House of Commons: 

@ = Foreign Secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain made a long and important 
speech on foreign policy in relation to 
proposed peace measures on the Con- 
tinent (see column 1). 

@ = Stanley Baldwin, Britain's first 
Premier, continued to receive 
many congratulations on his speech 
quashing the Political Levy Bill. The 
London Times said, “ his suc- 
cess, which was very remarkable, was 
due at bottom to his own qualities, 
and in particular to that broad instinc 
tive sanity—sometimes verging on senti- 
ment, but never on pettishness—which 


stood 


business 











always directs his outlook on national 
affairs.” 

It was somewhat extraordinary that 
the Premier, a stanch Conservative, 
should propose an innovation as start- 
ling as broadcasting the proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament. It must 
have shocked a great many grey hairs 
at Westminster. It was no doubt that 
“instinctive sanity” which prompted him 
to remark that the radio would enable 
millions to hear the debates of the 
Houses; and surely, as a cynic put it, 
the “radio world” should not be de- 
prived of listening to the rhetoric of 
the Premier. 

At all events, the Premier announced 
that he contemplated creating a com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the 
broadcasting question. 

@ Chancellor of the Exchequer Win- 
ston Churchill told the House that he 
was anxious to make a statement of the 
Government’s intentions concerning the 
resumption of gold payments, but it was 
impossible to do so before the Easter 
recess. Secretary of War Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans said it was not a 
question of whether the country should 
return to gold, but whether it was safe 
to do so. 

@ = Estimates for the Singapore naval 
base were passed by 280 to 129 votes. 
The Government contended that it 
would prevent war, Colonel L. C. M. S. 
Amery, Secretary for the Colonies, de- 
claring that enlargement of the base 
“would be one of the most friend! 
acts we could perform to the United 
States, which is in severe danger in the 
Philippines. It would insure peace in 
that part of the world for another 100 
years.” The Opposition, headed by 
ex-Premiér Ramsay MacDonald, was 
of the opinion that the existence of a 
first-class naval base at Singapore was 
sure to lead to warfare between the 
white and yellow races. 

@ = Industrial depression was _ the 
gloomy subject of debate in the House. 
Ex-Premier George (Liberal) said the 
unemployment problem was worse than 
last year. Referring to Premier Bald- 
win’s famed speech, designed to foster 
class codperation, he said it was no use 
“Little children love one an- 
other,’ when one set has all the toffee 
and the other has none.” Something 
more than words was needed, he de- 
clared. 

House of Lords: 

@ The Duke of Sutherland opened 
the question of the reform of the 
House.* He advocated that the House 


saying: 





* At present, the House of Lords is de- 
prived of exercising a veto on money bills so 
signified by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, is limited to a suspensory veto of 
two years over all other bills. The great sug 
gestion is, How is an effective veto power to 
be restored? The Lords themselves are much 
divided on the problem. 
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be invested with powers similar to those 
enjoyed before the passage of the fa- 
mous Parliamentary Act of 1911 and 
declared that reform of the House was 
the only way to prevent revolutionary 
changes in the event of the Labor 
Party coming into power in the future. 
He warned their assembled lordships 
that they had their last chance of re- 
form. 

@ The Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
who, as Premier H. H. Asquith, passed 
the Parliament Act depriving the House 
of Lords of its power, agreed that 
reform was necessary, but cautioned 
the House against “protecting the peo- 
ple against their own representatives.” 
@ Lord Chancellor Viscount Cave, 
replying for the Government, said that 
a Cabinet committee is to examine the 
matter with a view to introducing re- 
form legislation, but said that nothing 
could be done before next year. 


Duchy of Somerset 


The Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords disposed of a case 
which has for months engrossed the in- 
terest of a large part of the British 
nation. 

General Sir Edward Hamilton Sey- 
mour appeared before the Committee to 
prove his claim to the duchy of Somer- 
set, disputed by Lord Hertford. The 
case has been hanging fire since 1923, 
when the 15th Duke died, and hinged 
upon the validity of a marriage con- 
tracted by Colonel Francis Seymour and 
Leonora Hudson in 1787. 

General Seymour produced the story 
of his ancestor, told how he had rescued 
Leonora Hudson, a sailor’s wife, from 
two ruffans, how he subsequently mar- 
ried her after the death of her husband 
in India. The General contended that 
John Hudson, husband of Leonora, died 
in 1786, was buried in Calcutta on Sept. 
17 of the same year. On Sept. 3, 1787, 
Francis Seymour married her, became 
the ancestor of the plaintiff. 

Along comes Lord Hertford to say 
that John Hudson did not die in 1786, 
but merely deserted his ship, returned 
to London where he died in 1791. Thus 
the descendants of the Seymour-Hudson 
union were bastards. Unfortunately for 
Hertford, he could not prove his story 
and the Committee accordingly allowed 
the claim of General Seymour, who be- 
came 16th Duke of Somerset; the first 
was Lord Protector of England during 
the minority of his nephew, Edward VI. 


The Committee for Privileges, com- 
posed of the law lords and _ several 
others especially interested in peerage 
history, together with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is a standing committee of the 
House of Lords. Its power is very 
great—in fact final, so far as the House 
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of Lords is concerned. The King, who 
is still the fountain of honor, can him- 
self recognize a peerage claim by issuing 
a writ of summons to the claimant, but 
he never does so now. If he did, the 
House could not refuse the peer a seat; 
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SoMERSET 


His ancestry was examined 


but could—and doubtless would, if it 
disproved the King’s action—refuse to 
grant him the precedence to which the 
date of his dignity entitled him. 


. . 


In the Holy Land 


Lord Balfour, ardent protagonist of 
Zionism (Time, Mar. 9), arrived in the 
Holy Land. At Jaffa, he received a tre 
mendous welcome from all except the 
Arabs, who kept well to the background. 

In a speech, the aged British states 
man declared that British policy would 
never be reversed. This brought forth 
volleys of enthusiastic cheers. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (Time, Feb. 23, RrE- 
LIGION), blessed King George, Lord 
Balfour and Sir Herbert Samuel, High 
Commissioner for Palestine. 


Notes 

The Prince of Wales, Britain's much- 
traveled “Ambassador,” left England’s 
shores to the thunder of guns, the cheers 
of hundreds of thousands of his father’s 
subjects and the strains of The Girl / 
Left Behind Me, rendered by the Royal 
Marines band, on his 26,000-mile voyage 
to South Africa and South America 
(Time, Mar. 23). At London, Premier 
Baldwin said good-by in a sprightly 15- 
minute conversation punctuated fre- 
quently by hearty laughter. Prince 
Henry accompanied his eldest brother to 
Portsmouth, but Prince George, without 














tonsils (Time, Mar. 30), was not per- 
mitted by his doctors to sally forth into 
the raw air of a cold March. The 
Sunday Times paid the Prince high trib- 
ute: “Millions of his fellow subjects 
in these isles will miss him as_ the 
sauce piquante of our national life.” 


The Dowager Marchioness of Mil- 
ford Haven, cousin of King George, 
was represented by Admiral Mark 
Kerr before the Royal Commission on 
Awards to Inventors. A claim was 
made for royalties for the Battenberg 
course indicator—an ingenious and in- 
valuable instrument to navigators, aerial 
or naval—invented by her late husband, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg (name 
changed by King George to Milford 
Haven in 1917), First Lord of the Ad- 
niralty in 1914. The claim was sym- 
pathetically heard but was thought likely 
to be disallowed because, at the time of 
the invention, naval officers were not 
allowed to sell inventions to the State. 
Admiral Kerr pleaded that the Dowager 
Marchioness was in greatly reduced cir- 
cumstances—a fact considered extraor- 
dinary, as her second son, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, is married to Britain’s 
wealthiest girl, the former Edwina Ash- 
ley, who is said to have inherited $30,- 
000,000 from her grandfather, Sir 
Ernest Cassel. 


The Duke of Marlborough—like the 
Dukes of Rutland and Buccleuch, the 
Marquess of Granby and Viscount No- 
var—transformed his estates into a “pri- 
vate, unlimited company” under the title 
“Blenheim Estate Co.” The Duke will 
be the hereditary governing director 
with a controlling share of the stock. 
The other stockholder is Lord Ivor 
Spencer Churchill, the Duke's second 
son. The Duke, whose first wife was 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, and who is one of 
the wealthiest peers of the realm, took 
this step to escape the crushing taxation 
which is levied upon private fortunes. 
The capital of the Company is about 
$950,000. 


The case of Dennistoun v. Dennis- 
toun (Time, Mar. 23) came to an end 
The jury awarded Mrs. Dennistoun 
$30,000 damages against her divorced 
husband, since married to Almina, Dow- 
ager Countess of Carnarvon. The ques- 
tion of costs was still under considera- 
tion. Immediately after the case, a firm 
of solicitors in London announced that a 
“young, unmarried and beautiful” client 
intended to bring a suit against Colo- 
nel Dennistoun for breach of promise 
The lady was said to be an American, 
alleged to be Lois Meredith, cinema star, 
who, interrogated in Manhattan, did not 
deny that she was the “young, unmar- 
ried and beautiful” woman referred to, 
but declined to make any positive state- 
ment, 
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FRANCE 
Légion d’Honneur 


Gaston Doumergue, President of 
France and Grand Master of the Or- 
der of the Legion of Honor, was re- 
ceived by General Dubail, Grand Chan- 
cellor; General Nollet, Minister of 
War; Marshals of France Foch and 
Joffre, in full-dress uniform, U. S. 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, in full 
evening dress, when he arrived at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor on the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

The occasion was the opening of the 
Order’s Museum, recently built beside 
the Palace. In the course of his open 
ing address, the President referred to 
the generosity of William Nelson 
Cromwell, American, who contributed 
700,000 of the 2,000,000 francs ($100, 
000) raised for the new building, 
and of an unknown American (who 
persisted in remaining anonymous) 
who also lavishly contributed. 

Premier and Mme. Edouard Herriot 
were also present, but the former, as 
he was suffering from a cold, did not 
peak, but sat huddled in a greatcoat, 
the collar of which was turned up dur- 
ing the whole ceremony. He, however, 
remained heroically bareheaded until 
the conclusion of the President's 
speech. 

The Museum contains such interest- 
ing relics as Napoleon’s* riding whip, a 
lock of his hair, the red ribbon of the 
Order worn by him the day of the 
Battle of Waterloo; the oriflammed 
mantle of the Ordre de Saint Esprit 
(Order of the Holy Ghost) worn by 
the Kings of France; the chain of the 
same Order worn by Louis XVI. 

An “American Room” was _ replete 
with prints, portraits, busts of Wash 
ington,- Franklin, Lincoln, Pershing, 
Harbord, William Nelson Cromwell. 


Students in Politics 
Conservative Republican and Royalist 
students combined to prevent Prof. 
Georges Scelle, Socialist, member of 
the Ministere des Travaux Publics, 
from delivering a lecture on interna- 
tional law in the Paris Law School. 
Dense crowds of students patrolled 
the streets of the Latin Quartier, traffic 
was held up. Here and there, a few 
venturesome voices sang the I/nterna- 
ionale, which was instantly drowned 
in roars of the Marseillaise. All doors 
were picketed by groups of students 
who had wisely provided themselves 
with food and wine. Shouts of “Con 
spues Herriot!” (literally, “Spit upon 
Herriot!”), “4 bas Georges Scelle!” 
“Vive le roi!” “A bas la Republique!” 
were frequently heard. Police and the 


*Napoleon I was the founder of the Legion 
of Honor, 1802. 





Garde Republicaine were called out, 
attempted to restore order. 

Prof. Scelle showed much courage 
and, despite the efforts of the students, 
succeeded in entering the Law School; 
but, in view of the terrific pandemo- 
nium that ensued, he wisely gave up an 
attempt at speaking, departed. 

Students, armed with chemical bombs 
and canes, then poured into the streets; 
several clashes took place between them, 
the police and the Communists. Fifty- 
four policemen were injured and an 
unknown number of students. 

M. Morain, Prefect of Police, was 
on the spot. Amid jeers, hoots and 
hisses, he lectured the students: “You 
are free to manifest your opinions, but 
you must not resort to acts of violence.” 

A Royalist queried: “How about the 
Communists who have just cried, 
‘Down with the Fatherland; long live 
the International ?’” 

The Prefect smiled, said: “If they 
shout ‘Down with the Fatherland,’ why 
you might use your fists, but don’t use 
canes.” 

As a result of the riot the Dean, Dr. 
Louis Barthélemy and the Faculty of 
the Law School were suspended from 
their functions by Minister of Educa 
tion Francois Albert. The Dean _ be- 
came the hero of the hour. 


Protests 

@ At Rouen, the Archbishop of that 
name presided over a meeting of Catho 
lics at which General de Castelnau and 
the Marquis de la Ferronaye spoke. Thx 
meeting passed a vote of censure on 
the Government for sponsoring the sup 
pression of the French Embassy to the 
Vatican (Time, June 30, Sept. 8, Mar. 
30). 

« At Vannes, a procession of 25,000 
Catholics paraded the streets in silence. 
In the Fair Ground, Cardinal Charost 
addressed them; and a resolution was 
subsequently passed ‘to organize for 
the defense of religious liberty.” 

@ At Le Mans, M. Paul Painlevé, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Millionaire Deputy Léon Blum ad 
dressed a crowd of 4,000. The meeting 
ended with a resolution expressing sat 
isfaction with the Government's anti- 
clerical policies. 

@ At Verdun, 3,000 Radicals as 
sembled in the market-place, where, a 
week before, the Catholics had staged a 
giant demonstration, passed a vote of 
congratulations to Premier Herriot for 
his “defense of democratic doctrine 
against the great offensive of the cleri 


cal reactionary forces.” 


Rumor 

A rumor around the inner -circle of 
French politics to the effect that one 
time (1911) Premier Joseph Caillaux is 





to be sent to Washington, when the 
time is ripe, as the chief French nego- 
tiator for a debt settlement with the 


U. S. 
GERMANY 


Election Results 

The first German Presidential Elec- 
tion was a quiet, stolid affair. Many 
members of the Cabinet voted at a 
little beer house in the Taubenstrasse. 
The first to arrive was Prussian Min- 
ister of Justice Zehnhof, followed by 
Acting President Walter Simons, to 
vote for a successor to himself. Next 
came Foreign Minister and Frau Gus- 
tav Stresemann. Dr. Stresemann began 
to make out his ballot on a table, was 
told by a clerk that he must do it in a 
booth. With a sigh and a _ terrific 
squeeze, the portly Doktor entered a 
small booth. At Potsdam, Prince Eitel 
l‘riedrich, second son of the ex-Kaiser, 
and a number of former courtiers apa- 
thetically recorded their votes. From 
Munich, in the south, came the news 
that General Ludendorff had refused to 
vote for himself or anybody else. He 
likewise declined to make any state- 
ment. 

Little interest was shown in the elec- 
tion, largely because it was widely real- 
ized that no candidate had a ghost of a 
chance of securing an absolute majority 

Next day, final results were published 
Slightly less than 69%, or 26,812,267 of 
the electorate voted. The results: 

CANDIDATE 
Karl Jarres (Nationalist) 
Otto Braun (Socialist) : 
Wilhelm Marx (Catholic).. 
Ernst Thaelmann (Communist).... 1,869,553 
Willy Hellpach (Democrat). 
Premier Held (Bavarian People’s 

Party) 1,002,278 
Erich van Ludendorff (Volkisch).. 284,471 
Void Ballots see deeseuey 34,152 

A new election was announced for 
Apr. 26, at which candidates will be re- 
quired only to obtain a relative ma- 
jority. The Socialists, Catholics and 
Democrats were believed likely to unite 
in support of a single candidate, prob- 
ably ex-Chancellor Wilhelm Marx. If 
they do, a Republican President is fairly 
certain to be elected. The Nationalists 
(Monarchists), however, were not with- 
out hope that the opposition parties 
would continue to be split, in which 
case victory is assuredly theirs. The 
advisability of running a more forceful 
and popular candidate than Herr Jarres 
was discussed. The names of Chancel- 
lor Luther and former Minister of War 
Gessler were mentioned, Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann kept in the background, 


W orth 

The German Government gave notice, 
last week, of a bill to revalorize $17,- 
500,000,000 of War and pre-War Gov- 
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ernment loans (Federal, state and mu- 
nicipal) at $875,000,000, or 5% of their 
original value. This was a reminder 
that Germany has not escaped the cost 
of the War; the Government is to pay 
5%, the people 95%; for, to the latter, 
such partial revaluation is all but equiv- 
alent to repudiation, 

In making this offer, the Government 
expressly stated that it recognized only 
its moral and not its legal responsibility. 
The bill provides that those investors 
who have held bonds since 1920 or be- 
fore are to receive 5% interest on the 
new issue and the Government is to re- 
deem annually $6,250,000 of the 
verted loan at par. Those subscribers 
who are practically destitute are to re- 
ceive a “social rental’ (apparently a 
small annual repayment of principal in 
addition to 2% their 


coli- 


interest) of 2% of 
holdings, in no case to exceed a total 
of $150 per annum, the annual sum of 
$10,000,000 to be earmarked for this 
purpose. All others holders—this part 
of the law being designed to avoid re- 
warding speculators’ who, 1920, 
were active in buying the bonds at a 
fraction of their original value—are not 
to receive any interest and must wait the 
‘pleasure of the Government for the 5% 
redemption. 

The bill was much criticized in the 
Opposition press as being an election 
expedient to gain votes for Dr. Jarres, 
the Nationalist candidate. The Nation- 
alists (Monarchists) hailed the bill with 
enthusiasm, as they had for months been 
telling their supporters that the bonds 
would be partially redeemed. 


since 


Notes 


British workmen engaged off 
Scapa Flow in breaking up a scuttled 
German warship came across the 
bodies of five German officers and 
seamen, who were thought not to 
have been warned when the German 
crews sank their ships on June 21, 


1919. 


Despatches ask us to believe: A 
Dortmund drayman lost an action in 
a law court. He was very angry, 
named his two donkeys after his two 
lawyers, painted their names on the 
animals’ blinders, drove through the 
streets of Dortmund. The sensitive 
lawyers sued for defamation of char- 
acter. The drayman swore that he 
meant no harm. The Judge asked: 
“If you had a third donkey, what 
would you name him?” The dray- 
man retorted: “That’s no 
of the fourth.” Thirty days in jail 
was the Judge’s kick. 


business 


In consequence of the settlement 
of the Upper Silesian question, Ger- 








many was ordered, by the League of 
Nations, last year, to pay to Poland 
the $1,500,000 which Polish Silesians 
had paid to the Berlin Government 
as premiums on compulsory social 


© Keystone 
“SAVAGE” FARINACCI 


Mussolini watched him work 
(See Italy) 


insurance. Germany did not object, 
but a reminder from the Polish Gov- 
ernment in January that the amount 
was shortly falling due elicited this 
reply from Berlin: “Apply to S, Parker 
Gilbert [Agent General of Repara- 
tions] to have the amount deducted 
from the reparations payments.” The 
matter came to light, last week, when 
Secretary General of the League, Sir 
Eric Drummond, informed the Agent 
General and the German Govern- 
ment that the Council will discuss in 
its June session Germany’s failure to 
pay its debt to Poland. 


ITALY 
In the Chamber 


Premier Benito Mussolini’s first ap- 
pearance in the Chamber of Deputies 
brief illness (Time, Mar. 2, 
30) was greeted with a Fascist cata- 
clysm of exuberance, somewhat marred 
by the Communists, who staged a 
counter-demonstration. 

The entire Chamber, excepting the 
Communists, sang Giovinnessa, Fascist 
war song; and, as the final words be- 
came an echo, the Communists yelled: 
“Long live Communism!” The Fascisti 
smiled, checred and clapped the appre- 
ciative Mussolini. Once again rang out 
the provocative cry: “Long live Com- 


since his 








munism!"” A Fascist became unnerved, 
sprang into the midst of the 15 Com- 
munist Deputies, lashing out with both 
It was the signal for a free fight 
and the Chamber became a mad mass 
of sprawling men, jumbled arms and 
legs. 

Premier Mussolini sat in his seat 
behind his desk which was decorated 
by flowers presented by admiring Fas- 
cisti, head on hand, watching the prog- 
ress of the fray. Not a muscle moved 
in his tense body, not a smile parted his 
compressed lips, not a twinkle appeared 
in his staring eyes, not a flush suffused 


fists. 


his pale face. 

Meantime, Deputy leader 
of the “Savage” or reactionary wing 
of the Fascist Party, extricated himseli 
from the welter of fists and feet, drag- 
ging Communist Deputy Damen by the 
Backing his victim 


Farinacci, 


scruff of his neck. 
up against the wall, the Fascist pro- 
ceeded to inflict “scientific punishment” 
in true Italian style, after which he 
ejected the Communist violently out of 
a door into a cold, stone corridor. Far- 
inacci, complacent, stalked back to his 
seat with the air of a man who had 
nobly performed a noble deed. The 
remaining Fascisti, taking , their cue 
from Farinacci and totally oblivious of 
the entreaties of their more moderate 
comrades, flung 14 wriggling Com- 
munists from the Chamber. 

The Chamber then became orderly. 
The Communists re-entered, 
to their seats by stalwart sergeants-at- 
arms, 
The once more 
raucous approval of their 
and debate began on the Government's 
foreign policy. 

The following day, amid more cheer- 
ing, the Premier made his first speech. 
Referring to the “yellow press” for 
having circulated false news about his 


escorted 


who remained as a bodyguard 


Fascisti broke into 


hero-leader 


illness, said he: 

“That section of the 
ready to stop at nothing to 
its circulation and to make more money, 
is a beast of prey let loose upon long- 
suffering humanity. It is the duty of 
all Governments to devise means to 
check its activities 

“It is most deplorable that the yellow 
press should spread catastrophe news 
about Italy. But it is more deplorable 
still that some of this news has its 
origin in the plottings of renegade 
Italians.” 

Amid laughter, he continued: 

“Such is their imbecile perversity that, 
after inventing illnesses which I never 
suffered, they are now quite capable of 
inventing the story that during the last 
few weeks I merely shamming 
sick.” 

The Premier then turned to the sub- 
ject of the debate: the foreign policy 
of his Government. He confined him- 


which is 
increase 


press 
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self to the general European situation 
and, beyond saying that he was care- 
fully watching Italian interests, did 
little more than classify the defunct 
League Protocol as “a machine which, 
in the interests of peace, was preparing 
to unleash war.” 

Minister of Finance De Stefani made 
a statement on the note circulation. He 
showed that, last December, the note 
circulation was 20,514,000,000 lire; 
while on Feb. 28, it was 19,871,000,000 
lire, a decrease of 643,000,000 lire. He 
predicted that, by Apr. 30, the circula- 
tion would be reduced to 18,700,000,000 
lire. All this, he pointed out, increased 
the purchasing power of the lira. 

Deputy Andrea Torre, Budget Re- 
porter, announced that Italy had, on 
June 30 last, 60 air force squadrons 
with 1,500 airplanes; and that, by next 
summer, she will have 90 squadrons 
with 2,600 machines. This makes Italy 
second only to France in aerial arma- 
ments.* 


Burned 


During the past week, the Italian 
Government publicly burned 420,000,000 
lire ($16,800,000) to emphasize the de- 
crease of Italy’s note circulation as an- 
nounced by Finance Minister de Stefani 
(see above). 


AUSTRIA 
Schillings 


The schilling was adopted in Austria 
as a new unit of currency. The old 
crown became exchangeable at 10,000 to 
one schilling.t 

Notes and coins are to be circulated 
within three months. The first bank 
notes will be in denominations of 100 
schillings, replacing the 1,000,000 crown 
notes now in circulation 

At first, confusion between the two 
currencies is bound to occur, as prices 
are now quoted in schillings; but as time 
goes on the disorder will give way to 
greater convenience and order than now 
obtained. In general, the change is 
hailed with enthusiasm. 


RUSSIA 
Realpolitik 


News came from Moscow that an or- 
dinary court of law had annulled the 
Sakhalin island concession granted by 
the Bolshevik Government in 1923 to 

* According to the same authority, France 
has 138 squadrons, Britain 54. 


fOn the basis of paper quotations of the 
crown ($.0014%), the schilling will be worth 
about 15c. 





the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. on the 
ground that the Company had failed to 
keep its agreements. At Moscow, it was 
said that the case would not be takert 
to a court of appeal, though a repre- 
sentative of Harry F. Sinclair in the 
U. S. averred that it would be appealed. 
The sum of $100,000, paid to the Bol- 
shevik Government as a guarantee of 
fulfillment, was ordered to be returned. 


The terms under which the concession 
was granted expressly provided that the 
Sinclair interests should attempt to enlist 
the codperation of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the Bolsheviki hoped to force the 
U. S. to recognize Russia by making it 
afford the Sinclair Co, protection. No 
account was taken of the political theory 
of the U. S. that no private interest can 
dictate the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 


It was suggested in well-informed cir- 
cles that the Bolshevik Government an- 
nulled the concession on the ground that 
the U. S. had not been induced to recog- 
nize Russia; but, not being willing to 
cancel the contract on this ground, a 
technical reason was found. Whatever 
the cause of the Russian Government's 
action, it at least provided an object 
lesson to others of the difficulty of deal- 
ing with an unrecognized government. 


There remains to be considered the 
fact that, at the time the Sinclair con- 
cession was made, the Bolshevik Govy- 
ernment was making recognition over- 
tures to the Japanese Government and 
that Japanese troops were occupying 
Northern Sakhalin, which accounted for 
the inability of the Sinclair interests to 
work its concession. There is nothing 
to prove collusion between the Japanese 
and the Bolsheviki to void the Sinclair 
concession; but, in the Russo-Japanese 
treaty (Protocol B., Article 1) signed 
Jan. 20, 1925, it was expressly provided 
that Japanese were to receive “conces- 
sions for the exploitation of 50% of the 
area of every oil field in Northern Sak 
halin....” This, in effect, annulled 
half the Sinclair concession. By other 
terms of the treaty, it was made advan- 
tageous for the Bolsheviki to lease the 
remainder of the concession to the Jap- 
anese, who would enjoy the active sup- 
port of their Government. The can- 
celatiom of the Sinclair concession was 
therefore a logical link in the Bolshevik 
chain of reasoning. 


Definitions 


An English report of a Moscow wit- 
ticism: “One Englishman, correctness: 
two Englishmen, fastidiousness; three 





Englishmen, Parliament. One German, 
boredom; two Germans, organization: 
three Germans, Das Vaterland. One 
Frenchman, society; two Frenchmen, a 
duel; three Frenchmen, hegemony. One 
Russian, a genius; two Russians, in- 
toxication; three Russians, a row.” 


EGYPT 


Ramadan 


The past week saw the beginning of 
Ramadan—the Muslam month of fast- 
ing. Politicians also fasted. 

The Parliament of the new Govern- 
ment, under Premier Ziwar—narrowly 
elected over his Republican opponent, 
ex-Premier Saad Zaghlul Pasha (Time, 
Mar. 23)—assembled. 

At once, the Republicans under Za- 
ghlul conflicted with the Constitutional 
Monarchists under Ziwar. At the polls, 
Ziwar had eked out a small majority. 
But, as is the case of Mr. Coolidge’s 
victory in the U. S., his majority at the 
polls did not carry with it a majority 
in the legislature. As soon as the 
Chamber of Deputies organized, that 
fact was evident. Promptly Zaghlul 
was elected President of the Chamber. 
Equally promptly did Ziwar secure the 
dissolution of Parliament—ten hours 
after it assembled 

Then Premier Ziwar set on foot new 
plans. 

He announced that a Cabinet com- 
mittee would devise a new election law 
requiring electors and candidates to 
fulfill certain educational and tax con- 
ditions. This is to reduce the large 
vote from the uneducated classes which, 
allegedly, never know about what they 
are voting. The drafting of this law 
will probably take all summer and is 
not likely to be decreed by King Fuad 
until September. Elections may then 
be held in October; and the Egyptian 
Parliament will probably not meet until 
next November. 

Interviewed on the political situation, 
ex-Premier Zaghlul was calm, said: 
“It is simply this, that constitutional 
government in Egypt has temporarily 
ended. Both dissolution of the cham- 
ber and the proposed modification by 
decree of the electoral law . . . are 
utterly unconstitutional.” 

The Government view was: 

“The most patriotic course open to 
Zaghlul is a complete retirement from 
politics. After Zaghlul’s almost un- 
disguised republicanism, King Fuad 
cannot possibly accept a Zaghlulist 
Cabinet, which is also highly embar- 
rassing to the British Government, 
while we know too well the effect in 
the country generally. 

“Zaghlul’s accession to power would 
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be a return to the anarchy and indisci- 
pline from which the Ziwar Cabinet has 
lately steadily been effecting a rescue. 
The inevitable result of a return of the 
Zaghlulist régime would be the defeat 
of all hopes of Egyptian independence 
and a resumption of British control. 
We are determined at any cost to pre- 
vent this eventuality.” 

The difference between the policies 
of Zaghlul and Premier Ziwar is one 
of method. Both aim at the indepen- 
dence of Egypt and the Sudan. The 
former tries to get it by boldness; 
the latter by friendly codperation with 
Britain. 


TURKEY 
Attack 


A cloud of censorship hangs over the 
view of Turkey. 

A rift: The Grand National Assem- 
bly at Angora extended for a month 
martial law declared in the vilayets oc 
cupied by the rebellious Kurds (Time, 
Mar. 9, 16). The General Staff of 
the Army warned the inhabitants 
against aiding in any manner what 
soever the revolt against the author- 
ity of the republican government. 
The clouds grew dense. ° 

Another rift: Three days after, 
the Turkish Army moved against 
the Kurds, who y,ere occupying the 
fastnesses of the hills to the north of 
Diarbekr in Turkish Kurdistan. An 
encircling movement began. i 
The clouds closed again and the view 
was obscured. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
The Opposition 


The first session of the Skupstina 
(National Assembly) at Belgrade was 
as stormy as an agitated hornets’ nest. 

Premier Nicolai Pashitch and his col 
leagues had, some time before, been 
pained to discover that Stefan Raditch’s 
Croatian Party, which they had tried to 
outlaw,* was 67 strong in the Skupstina. 
A committee was formed to decide the 
legality of the election of the 67; and 
its decision (declaring 61 of them ille- 
gal) passed its first reading in the 
Chamber. It was this that caused fury 
to be unfurled. 

Ex-Premier Lubomir Davidovitch, 
representing the majority (all except 
the Communist and Raditch parties) 
Opposition, made a bold plea for a 
strictly constitutional monarchy, na 
tional unity and local government—a 


* At the beginning of the election campaign 
(Time, Feb. 23), Premier Pashitch had 
Stefan Raditch arrested and his Croatian Peo 
ple’s Party (Republican) declared illegal as 
a step to increase his (Pashitch’s) majority. 
The Croat Republicans, however, were elected 
under new party names, 











bold plea because it directly opposed 
the Serbs, who regard Yugo-Slavia as 
Greater Serbia instead of a Union of 
the South Slavs. At present, the gov- 
ernment is highly centralized and largely 
in the hands of the Serbs. He vigor- 
ously attacked the Government for its 


Keystone 


LuBOMIR DAvipoviITcH 
He braved the Skupstina 


questionable election tactics and advo- 
cated “greatet electoral freedom for the 
people.” At the same time, he dis 
associated himself from those parties 
(Communist and Croatian Peasants’*) 
who had foreign affiliations. 

Later in the debate on the annulment 
of the 61 Croatian seats, Deputy Ba 
zala, Raditch partisan, delivered him 
self of a speech in Croatian. Serbian 
howls rent the Chamber. He declared 
that Deputies sat in the Chamber who 
had been elected by the Government 
and not by the people—but he got no 
farther. An irate Government Deputy 
hit him on the head and began a fist 
fight of prolonged duration which was 
finally stopped by the intervention of 


gendarmes. 


NETHERLANDS 
“Mere Sport” 


The 1928 Olympic Games are to 
be held in the Netherlands. A bill 
went before Parliament asking for 
1,000,000 florins ($400,000) to finance 
the great sporting event. 

The Opposition seized upon a vital 
*The Communist Party, of course, has 
affiliations in Moscow and the Croatian Peas- 
ants’, while emphatically declaring that it is 
not Communist, was alleged to be in com- 
munication with the Bolsheviki, 








point, hammered it with much vigor. 
Some of the Games would be held 
on Sunday. The Calvinists held up 
their hands in horror, ejaculated: 
“How terrible!” They would sup- 
port no bill that would thus dese- 
crate the Sabbath. 

The pressing reason of the Oppo- 
sition in opposing the bill was said 
to be economy. This theory won 
many of the Government supporters 
over to the Opposition and was said 
to have seriously jeopardized the 
passage of the bill; for many promi- 
nent Deputies averred that, if the 
country was too poor to send an 
adequate representation to Geneva to 
discuss humanitarian reforms, it was 
decidedly too poor to spend money 
in the interests of “mere sport,” 


JAPAN 
Universal Suffrage 


The Universal Manhood Suffrage Bill 
was passed by huge majorities in both 
Houses of the Imperial Japanese Diet. 
The Bill will be sent to the Prince Re- 
gent for the Royal Assent and promul 
gated by Imperial rescript which makes 
it the law of the land. Plans were be- 
ing laid to declare Apr. 28 a national 
holiday in commemoration of the pass- 
age of the measure. 

The new bill extends the franchise to 
14,000,000 men of the age of 30 or over, 
except felons and persons dependent for 
support on public charity. In the case 
of peers, the heads of the houses receive 
the franchise provided that they are 25 
years old. The new law will not be 
used for four years unless the Diet is 
dissolved before, owing to a Government 
resignation. 

Under the old law, only 3,000,000 were 
enfranchised. The age limit was 25 but 
each voter was required to pay taxes of 
not less than three yean ($1.50) per 
annum. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Right to Strike 


In the U. S., Britain and some 
other countries, the labor section of 
the community is almost solidly in 
favor of nationalization of the rail- 
ways. In Mexico, things are differ- 
ent. President Calles, last week, re- 
iterated his intention of federalizing 
(nationalizing) the railways. The 
railway men’s unions protested. The 
President insisted. 

The difference of opinions, which 
may or may not lead to a deadlock, 
is that the nationalization of the rail- 
ways will deprive the workers of the 
right to strike, and this right they 
value above all else. 








Proud Rogues* 


Mr. Marquand Gives the 
Slave Trade a Fastidious 
Renaissance 


The Story. Old even then, a man 
of fire whose life was dying away, 
Eliphalet Greer sat in his counting 
house. All the ships he could see 
from his window, spreading their in- 
tricate rigging against the New Eng- 
land sky, belonged to him. Eliphalet 
Greer was a lean and pious man; he 
had an ivory-headed stick and a great 
gold watch-chain; he wore a suit of 
black with lace at the wrist and col- 
lar; once a week he walked, Bible in 
hand, through the streets to church 
In the graveyard above the town was 
a tombstone which he had erected 
to the memory of one Richard Par 
ton, Esq. his FORMER ASSO 
CIATE IN VENTURE OF TRAD 
ING, LOST AT SEA, 1817. 

Why, wondered young George 
Jervaile, one of Eliphalet’s men, did 
the old man sit always alone, drum- 
ming on the table? Why had he 
given him, Jervaile, $3,000 to go 
ashore on a certain southern isle with 
a loaded pistol and report what he 
saw? There was only an empty hut 
cn that island, Jervaile told Eliphalet 
when he came back. 

One night, in a Northeaster, a 
strange ship blew into Portsmouth 
Next day, a man who walked like a 
cat was seen going up the hill to the 
graveyard. He surveyed the monu- 
ment with a puckered face, took a 
chisel from his pocket, added a post- 
script: RETURNED TO THIS 
LIFE, APRIL 18TH, 1832. 

A wild story rose, like a drowned 
cadaver, to the air. . . . How this 
man Parton had tried to kill Elipha- 
let . . . how Eliphalet had marooned 
him on an island, sailed away in a 
ship whose cargo was a load of 
black, bewildered, suffering flesh 
from Africa how hate had kept 
alive the man who walked like a cat 
and kept Eliphalet drumming with 
long yellow fingers on the counting- 
house table. 

Strange events conspired in sea- 
sleepy Portsmouth. ‘liphalet sent 
the boy Jervaile to kill Parton in a 
tavern; Parton bested him, went back 
with him to kill Eliphalet. They 
came upon the old merchant in his 
library at dawn; his ink had upset 
and a_ slow blot was_ spreading 
through the figures. “Look out of 
the window, Eliphalet,” said Parton. 
Pushing back the shutters, Greer saw 
a tall ship treading in and out of the 
wind at the harbor’s mouth—a clip- 


*Biack Carco—John P. Marquand—Scrib- 
ner ($2.00). 
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AUTHOR MARQUAND 


. too neat... too nervous... 


per with raked masts and a forefoot 
like a seabird’s beak, waiting there 
with all sails set, delicate and trim. 
” said Parton; and he told 
how he had brought his ship full of 


“Niggers, 


hiack men to show the people oO 
Portsmouth that Merchant Greer 
was a “Nigger-trader.’ Eliphalet 
Greer put on his beaver hat. He 
turned from the ledger where the 
black blot was spreading; down to 
the harbor he went, took ship, sailed 
cff in the dawn, Partner Parton with 


him. That was long ago: nobody 
I 


knows what became of him; only 
jervaile was left to tell the story. 
The Significance. Elegant roguery 
on the high seas; brigs putting in 
from Guinea at midnight with no 
riding-lights: blackamoors wailing in 
gyves under iron hatches; these 
things—no more than sinister rumors 
to the orderly citize1 of 1825 are 
familiar enough to all modern 
worthies who do any reading. They 
undergo, in this volume, a fastidious 
renaissance Unlike many writers 
of “period” fiction, whose attitude to 
ward their material is merely that of 
a theatrical customer toward sale 
able properties, Mr. Marquand is 
workmanlike; he has made an at 
tempt to catch the temper of the 
proud and hazardous times of bad 
iliphalet. His novel is too neat in 
pattern, too nervous in action, to find 
place in the three-masted, damn 
your-eyes tradition of  sea-fiction 
which Captain Marryat, Cooper, 
Melville and, later, R. L. Stevenson 
adorned; but it affects, with latter- 
day sprightliness, the manner of that 
tradition. It is meritorious for being 
a good story, and one more addition 
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to the increasing amount of literature 
which seeks to convince the skeptical 
sons of Colonial Dames that the U.S. 
has a past. 

The Author. John P. Marquand 
has followed the usual formula for 
becoming a U. S. novelist. Graduated 
by Harvard in 1915, he tried journal- 
ism with the Boston Transcript and 
The New York Tribune. After a War 
career, he tried advertising. He found 
“copy” easy to write but difficult to 
take seriously, so he fled Manhattan, 
turned to writing novels. 


Wild? 

By chance, two vistas of Harvard 
University opened before the pub- 
lic gaze within one fortnight. 


Witp MarriraceE—B. H. Lehman— 
Harper ($2.00). Mr. Lehman, a ma- 
ture Harvard graduate, sketches easily. 
He exhibits a venerable institution as 
background for a gently satirical study 
in motives. Professors, if musty, are 
mellow. Undergraduates, if callow, are 
traditionally precocious. College evils, 
however undesirable, are not tragic. 
Cambridge conventions, if stifling, are 
sincere. The story itself, slightly arti- 
ficial but cleverly told, is a product of 
older Harvard: Elam Dunster, great- 
great-grandsired by a Harvard presi- 
dent, returns to his professor-father 
from a_ sophisticated childhood — in 
Europe with his runaway mother and 
her lover. He develops a quixotic pas- 
sion for an absent professor’s young 
wife. No Brahmin ban, but his moth- 
er’s wisdom, restrains him from “res- 
cuing” the girl, eloping with her, i1 
the name of Individualism. The mothe: 
points out that such revolts, to be sat- 
isfactory, must be purely selfish. 


Witp Asses—James G. Dunton— 
Small, Maynard ($2.00). Mr. Dunton, 
an immature Harvard _ graduate, 
smudges painfully. He has a_ turgid 
mind, a high-school style, scant humor, 
literary myopia. Concentrating on an 
undergraduate foreground, he dimly de- 
picts crass youths guzzling bad gin, 
shooting craps, reading cinema maga- 
zines, swapping low stories, frequenting 
dives and brothels, being obscurely rest- 
less and messing up their young lives 
generally. One logy character plays 
football, stays respectable, is a college 
success. Another (the author) achieves 
a half-baked perception of his contem- 
poraries as Wild Asses and Blunder- 
brats, laboriously adduces the law of 
compensation to flappers and ginhounds, 
becomes a fatuous champion of the 
educational “system.” 

The Crimson Bookshelf (monthly lit- 
erary supplement of The Harvard 
Crimson): (Wild Marriage) — “The 
Harvard world is likely to remain com- 
placent in the face of the terrible reve- 
lations. . . .” 

(Wild Asses) —It is just about time 
for these money-making attacks on the 
younger generation to cease.” 
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Tenors 


“They needed a_ songbird in 
Heaven, so God took Caruso away” 
—so runs the catch line of a onetime 
popular song—a ditty which was 
scratched from every phonograph, 


Tosca’s MARTINELLI 
He does not disillusion débutantes 


mewed through the sinus cavities of 
every cabaret tenor who could boast 
a nose, caroled by housewives at 
their tubs and business men at their 
shaving. Before the echoes of the 
blatant dirge had been quite rele 
gated to that mortuary of all songs 
the monkey-organ—certain tenors 
were beginning to thud their chests 
in the press. To compare many with 
Caruso is, of course, absurd. But 
there are, in Manhattan, two Italian 
gentlemen striving for the place of 
“leading tenor of the Metropolitan.” 
For several seasons, these two have 
vied with each other; and still some 
opera-goers will emphatically mur- 
mur: “Giovanni Martinelli,” others 
vulgarly shout: “Beniamino Gigli.” 
Last week, in an advertisement 
for a concert, appeared Beniamino 
Gigli’s name with the caption: “The 
World’s Greatest Tenor.” To such 
lengths had the chest-thudding come. 
More shouts, more murmurs _fol- 
lowed. “With what right,” asked 
Many opera-goers, “does he say 
that?” 


Giovanni Martinelli, tall, straight- 
featured, with long locks thrust back 
in waves from his forehead, is the 
six-foot incarnation of all Latin gal- 
lantry. He, many declare, is the only 
tenor who can play Mario Cavara- 
dossi in Tosca without bringing angry 
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tears to the eyes of disillusioned 
débutantes. He is now 39 and 
weight—well-distributed, fortunately 
—has come to him with his many 
honors. His repertoire includes vir- 
tually the entire operatic works of 
Verdi, Puccini and the leading mod- 
ern French composers. 

His English, unlike that of many of 
the Italian singers in the VU. S., is 
excellent, his French admirable. 
When he recently returned to the 
Metropolitan after a long illness 
(Time, Mar. 16) the musicians found 
a pause in the score, laid down their 
instruments, stood applauding with 
the audience. A brilliant. singer 
whose voice is still exquisite, an ac- 
complished actor, he is beloved by 
his fellow singers and worshiped by 
the bravo-yelling denizens of the 
Metropolitan’s crow’s nest. 

Beniamino Gigli is large of abdo- 
men, has an amiable face, less his- 
trionic ability and a voice. Gigli 
opens his mouth: the moon rides the 
sky over Venice, slides on, past the 
windows of the Procuratie Nuove, 
into the sea; a thousand nightingales 
awake in cold orchards, anguished 
with woe and desire for the rose, 
the white rose of the moon, that the 
dawn has taken; under a black bal- 
cony rises, from unseen lips, a whis- 
per Juliet heard, and Heloise—which 
tired, tired ladies in upholstered 
boxes hear again, not daring to open 
their eyes. Gigli is a friend of Tos- 
canini, who boosted his talents at La 
Scala, Milan. He has had successes 
in Spain, Berlin, was once the chief 
drawing card of the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires. This winter, he, in 
excess of drama, accidentally hurled 
athletic Soprano Maria Jeritza into the 
footlights (Time, Feb. 9)—an unfor- 
tunate accident which did not help his 
popularity. He makes his. chief suc- 
cesses in the old, melodious, florid type 
of Italian opera. : 

When all has been said, cultured 
Martinelli, Singer Gigli are both 
able, both popular, both have, it is said, 
like Caruso,* large paid claques. There 
is another tenor at the Metropolitan, 
Edward Johnson, Canadian, who sings 
well, has a good figure, acts excellently. 
His prestige is rapidly growing, but he 
has not yet attained the popularity of 
Gigli, of Martinelli. Who is the lead- 
ing tenor of the Metropolitan? 


Chaliapin 

Did Feodor Chaliapin, famed basso, 
roar irritation, last week, as he sum- 
moned his concert manager, S. Hurok, 


*It is said that Caruso paid hundreds of 
dollars annually to a band of “enthusiastic” 
supporters, who distributed themselves about 
the opera house, yelled noisy approbation at 
certain well-defined places in the opera. 
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instructing him to announce to the world 
that he, Chaliapin, would not sing with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company next 
season? Perhaps not. But whatever Mr. 
Chaliapin’s feelings, the announcement 
was made. He will appear in the usual 
limited number of performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, 
and tour from coast to coast in a new 
series of concerts. What caused Chalia- 
pin’s decision may have been any- 
thing. It may have been Director Sam- 
uel Insull, whose alleged mismanage- 
ments have been loudly decried (Timp, 
Feb. 9). Last year, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
with a thin treble indication of wrath, 
similarly left the Chicago Company. 


Tetrazzini 


Luisa Tetrazzini—she for whom can- 
non have been fired, roses thrown, 
dress-suited cavaliers hitched in place 
of horses to glistening carriages—ap- 
peared in Albert Hall, London, before 
some Britishers. The Hall was more 
than half empty. The buxom woman 
trilled her best but Oh! the stolid faces, 
Ah! the gaping stalls. Afterwards, 
downcast, she assailed her agents, say- 
ing that they had charged too muth, ad- 
vertised too little. The agents politely 
replied that a singer of Tetrazzini’s 
fame did not need much advertising, 
that she could command tall rates, but 
that she should not cheapen her voice 


Tosca’s GIGLI 


He entrances tired ladies 


by distributing its silver tones over the 
radio as she did recently (Time, Mar. 
23). Said Tetrazzini: “I don’t agree 
that broadcasting ruins an artist’s con- 
cert value or affects her popularity.” 
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New Plays 
The 


who are 


Blue Peter. The wisemen, 
at once the surface and now 
and then the depth of Broadway 
show life, trooped expectantly to 
this first production of The Stagers. 
The group, which proposes to forge 
through a year of intelligent produc 
tions under this name, is headed by 
Edward Goodman. Mr. Goodman 
was of old the shepherd of the Wash- 
ington Square Players in those days 
when the germ of the now impos- 
ing Theatre Guild was generating in 
Greenwich Village. 


Mr. Goodman and his Stagers have 
made a good start. It can hardly be 
called brilliant, yet they are smartly 
away from the barrier and not far 
from the van. They produced a play 
by E. Temple Thurston about an 
Englishman who wanted to go back 
to the engaging path of his early ad- 
venturing in Africa. His wife per- 
suaded him that Liverpool and love 
were better. An early scene in 
Africa and a barroom temptation 
episode round out the evening. 


It was from this latter scene that the 
best acting was forthcoming. Mary 
years a com- 
heralded  as- 
was 


Kennedy, for some 
petent but 
tant in the 
le. She played a scarlet sister ot 


sparsely 


theatre, respon 


ot 
Sul 


) 
the public house in a manner to cause 
both the wise and the uncompre- 
hending to bristle with approval. 
Miss Kennedy, it may be noted, is 
a co-author of Mrs. Partridge Presents. 
A good play on one stage and a 
magnificent performance on another 
s a combination which few but her 
husband can match. He is Mr. 
Deems Taylor, who writes able music 
criticisms, entertaining music. (He 
composed the music of The Beggar on 
Horseback.) 


The New York Evening Post—“*With 
better play, The Stagers will un 
aoubtedly cut a fine figure.” 


The Littie Minister. It was an 
unpleasant experience all around, this 
Barrie’s 30-year-old 
was sad for 
because it that time has 
beaten those early imaginings of his. 
Dean, English 
showed (as in 


reopening of 
candy box. It Barrie, 
showed 
It was sad for Basil 
director, because it 
Hassan and Peter Pan) that he is sec- 
ond rate. It was chiefly sad for 
Ruth Chatterton, of whom Alexander 
Woollcott wrote: “Compared with 
this unhappy event [Miss Chatter- 
ton’s playing], the selection of 
Marilyn Miller seemed nothing short 





of inspired.” Maude Adams alone 


got praise. 


For it was Maude Adams who, in 
1897, first appeared as Lady Babbie. 
It was her first production as a star 
under the old Charles Frohman 
Both actress and play were 
deemed discoveries. These facts, of 
course, made Miss_ Chatterton’s 
hurdle higher. She summoned all 
her sweetness, all her coquetry and 
even a few of the music-hall man- 
1erisms she acquired in the late and 
unlamented Magnolia Lady, She did 
not get over the hurdle. 


régime, 


The 


ance of the 


perform- 
was of- 


satisfactory 
entertainment 
fered by Forbes as 
Mr. Forbes is Miss Chatterton’s hus- 
lately 


single 


Ralph Gavin. 


band, acquired. He seems 


rather to have reversed the usual 
complication attendant upon marry- 


ing a famed actress. 


The fragile sentiments of the nar- 
rative stifled and _ over- 
sweetened under the joint ministra- 
Miss and Mr. 
Heretics insisted that Barrie 
was in no small part to blame. 


seemed 
tions of Chatterton 


Dean. 


Stark Young—“I was surprised not 
to find The Little more 
worthwhile play.” 


Mintster a 


Eve’s Leaves. A vagrant project, 
of the type that annually prowls un- 
heralded into a vacant theatre dur- 
ing the Lenten season of depression 
and low rentals, appeared under this 
cognomen, It told how 


women will do anything for clothes. 


curious 


Two in particular had only a paltry 
$40,000 income and longed to spend 
They both 
got into difficulties, gave their hus- 


it all on evening wraps. 


bands opportunity for angry exit. It 
was one of those high-society plays, 
Harry Chapman Ford) 
in the best manner of burlesque and 


written (by 


acted even beyond that inexpensive 


level. There have been one or two 


worse in this strange, contradictory 
season, 


. . . 


The Best Plays 


These are the 
light of 


most important: 


which, in the 


criticism, 


plays 


metropolitan seom 


Drama 


Wuat Price Giory?—Blood drops, 
cognac and the rattle of ribald laugh- 
ter that, combined, make war at once 
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the business and the pastime of the 


U. S. Marines. 


THEY Knew Wuat TuHey Wantep 
—The vineyards and the sunshine of 
California robbed of their sweetness 
and their light by a wayward wench 
from San Francisco who marries the 
master of the vineyard by mail. 


Sttence—H, B. Warner and a neatly 
glued mystery play which has been en- 
tertaining many and causing none to 
think. 


THe Witp Duck—A courageous and 
capable production of Ibsen's searching 
study in anti-idealism, A play one must 
not miss. 


WuitEe Carco—Approaches its 600th 
local representation of white man and 
black woman difficulties in the wasted 
world of desert Africa. 


O_p EnGiisH—George Arliss as a 
magnificent old man in a not intensely 
entertaining play by Galsworthy. 


Theatre Guild 
gone a little mad in a rude and irritating 
experiment in American expressionism. 


PROCESSIONAL—The 


West Virginia coal-town life in the raw. 


DestrE UnpbER THE EL_mMs—A harsh 
homily by Eugene O'Neill in’ which 
lonely New England grows bitter and 
starts murder in the family. 


Tue Dove—A thumping and conven 
tional melodrama of a Mexican dance- 
hall serviceably displayed by Holbrook 
Blinn and Judith Anderson, 


Comedy 
THE infi- 
delities made plausible and_ brilliantly 
amusing by the flawless talents of Al- 


GuARDSMAN—Continental 


fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


Tue Fart Guy—Ernest Truex as the 
turning worm in a middle-class comedy 
that is first-class entertainment. 


Is Zar So?—An evening with the 
cauliflower industry; in other words, a 
comedy about a couple of prizefighters. 
One of the best. 


SHe Hap to Know—Grace George 
and Bruce McRae probe with delicate 
propriety the matter of sex appeal in 
a carefully correct wife. 


Tue Firesranp—Rowdy ramblings 
with Cellini and his racy 


friends of medieval Italy. 


Jenvenuto 


THE Dark AnGEL—An English com- 
edy of manners, good and bad, after 
the War, wherein a girl’s lover dis- 
appears and what she did about it. 


Tue SHow-Orr—The man to whom 
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every family gathering is a meeting 
of the world and every easy chair is a 
stump from which to make a speech. 
BecGAR ON HorsesackK—The return 
of a curiously contrived satirical com- 
edy that laughs at big business, art and 
social climbing. 
Pigs—Clean, rural and_ generally 


amusing. 


Musical 


For the tom-toms and the strident 
laugh, the following are particularly 
effective: Ziegfeld Follies, Music Box, 
Rose-Marie, Lady, Be Good; The Stu- 


dent Prince. 


Carnivora 

Darius: the Mede was a king and a 
wonde? 

His eye was proud and his voice 
was thunder ; 

He kept bad lions in a monstrous 
den; 

He fed up the lions on Christian 


nen. 


Darius the Mede was not an excep- 
tionally cruel man. He merely pan 
dered to the tastes of his subjects who, 
effete with a fin-de-siécle weariness, de 
rived immense gratification from the 
spectacle of carnivorous animals at their 
meals. It is hard to think that so as- 
tute a monarch could have been vexed 
with the lion who succumbed to pity, 
shedding, it is said, small drops of woe 
when confronted with the lean and 
Daniel. 


cruel who jeered the gentle beast for 


shivering They only were 
his clemency. 

More adept than even Darius were 
the Romans in exploiting the curious 
raptures which affect men upon seeing 
Thei: 


granite 


great animals loose and hungry. 
circuses sprang up, like huge 
toadstools, in every shamble of the 
later Empire. After they had observed 
the antics of the Huns who invaded 
Italy in the Fifth Century, however, 
the Romans’ appetite for watching wild 
The brave 
Only in the 


last 100 years did circusing come back 


beasts at play disappeared. 


days of the circus ended. 


to honor as a profession. Last week, 
with many blazing announcements, the 
Ringling-Barnum Circus came out of 
winter quarters, began its 1925 season 
With an engagement in Manhattan. 
Ringmasters in long red coats and 


stovepipe hats; white stallions more 
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graceful than swans; blear-eyed ele- 
phants performing feats of incredible 
sagacity; chariot racers, trapeze artists, 
ladies in spangles who wear jeopardy 
like a flower in their hair, sword-swal- 
lowers, snake-charmers, clowns in 
shreds and patches, fat women, thin 
men—these blithe barbarians 
astound sober Manhattan. 


nightly 
But the cir- 
cus this year is different—-for one 
supreme reason: the carnivora are gone. 
There are no wild animal acts. No 
sharply smiling lady makes small boys 
lose their peanuts when she puts her 
golden head in the lion’s mouth; no 
clown breathes the naughty story he 
will not tell the crowd into the leopard’s 
sullen ear, most earnestly hoping that 
the creature will not take offense. The 
baleful tigers, too, are gone, Many 
marveled at this. ‘Who,” they asked, 
“has at last discerned that the inter 
est attending the feats of the clown and 
the lady rests on the expectation, nay, 
the hope, that they will be instantly de- 
voured? Who has decided that, since 
it is so, the fever of those who rock 
with thrills at wild animal acts is not 
very different from that of the demobil 
ized centurions who howled in_ the 
Roman hippodromes, or that of the 
sadistic Medes who jeered the gentle 
lion of Darius?” 


John T. and Charles Ringling are 
the men who keep the five rings spin- 
ning. Once there were seven Ring- 
John and 

In the 
old days, John was a clown, appeared 


lings ringing; five are dead. 


Charles now run the business. 


twice daily under the big top, sang, 
with extraordinary results, a ditty en- 
titled Root, Hog, or Die. 
accredited the shrewdest of the seven 


He has been 


circus boys; when they put on their 
first show, in 1882, in McGregor, Iowa, 
where they had been born, he was the 
one who collected the admission.* In 
1907, they bought all of the Barnum 
and Bailey interests at the absurdly low 
price of $410,000. 
achievements of John Ringling is the 


Among the minor 


acquirement of three Western railroads. 
Such is his knowledge of the route his 
circus must travel that he once won a 
bet of a dinner by demonstrating that 
he, blindfolded, could trace a railroad 
line from the capital of any state to 
the smallest town in the territory. 


Now his big show is booked again. 
He still gives carnivora to the general. 
But now the wildest beasts are those 
individuals who frequent the circus in 
droves and have been known to strike 
women in the stomach with their fists 
when frustrated in the attempt to poi- 
son themselves with lemonade—the male 
children under twelve. 


* Ten pins, 








CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Smouldering Fires. Emotional act- 
ing is not regarded with the same rev- 
erence as it used to be. The beaten 
breast, the torn hair, the dripping 
tear are too often signs of antiquity. 
Pauline Frederick is one of its chief 
disciples now remaining and it must be 
said that she does much for its sur- 
vival. In the present outburst, she is 
a business woman, no longer young, 
who marries a young man in her em- 
ploy. The youth, it evolves, is really 
in love with her young sister. The 
opportunity for a grand renunciation 
scene is not overlooked. An excellent, 
if slightly old-fashioned, performance. 


Waking Up the Town. A story 
circulated recently to the effect that 
Norma Shearer has signed a long con 
tract with Goldwyn which will even- 
tually net her $1,000 a day. Miss Shearer 
is a fairly good actress; but if she is 
worth $1,000 a day. ... In this adven- 
ture, she coOperates with Jack Pickford 
in the construction of a power plant for 
the citizens of Rainbow Falls. There 
is at one point a fairly ingenious 
sequence stolen from the recent end-of- 
the-world scare. 


The Way of a Girl. When they 
finished this picture at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios, it was terrible 
A visiting newspaperman from Man- 
hattan (one Laurence Stallings) took 
a look, made a suggestion. That sug 
gestion made The Way of a Girl one 
of the best cinema satires ever produced. 
It. was a melodrama at first. They cut 
it into about 100 pieces, inserted an 
author at work, his characters in con- 
ference around his typewriter, their 
decisions, bloody subtitles. You'll have 
to laugh, particularly when you think 
that it might have appeared before you 
as melodrama unadorned. 


Men and Women. It is not often 
that this department grows actively 
angry and recommends sudden death. 
Men and Women is so bad that the 
Famous Players headsman ought to 
decapitate someone. It is the ancient 
tale of the honest bank cashier, tempta- 
tion, stolen bonds. 


School for Wives. 


Leonard Mer- 
rick wrote a novel called The House of 


Lynch. Stripped of Mr. Merrick’s lit- 
erary insulation, the wires of the plot 
seem a bit bare and shiny. Struggling 
artist, rich wife. He won't take her 
money; she goes home to papa. She 
is lonely; gives away her money, re- 
turns to struggling artist. 





Initial Gesture 

Ten months ago, some 30 distin- 
guished luncheon guests of Mr. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt puffed cigars in the 
Bankers’ Club, Manhattan, came to the 
conclusion that the time had come fot 
the U. S. to have a college of diplo- 
macy (Time, May 12). They agreed 
that it would be most appropriate to 
dedicate such a college to that eminent 
international servant, the late Walte: 
Hines Page, U. S. War-time Ambassa- 
dor to England, and to establish the 
college as an adjunct of his alma mater, 
John s Hopkins University. Plans 
arose, went forward. 

Last week, Owen D. Young, lately 
Reparations Commissioner, prefaced the 
launching of an appeal to the country 
for an endowment with a statement of 
aims: 

“We contemplate an institution wher« 
professors of distinction will gather 
facts about international trade, racial 
psychology, commercial and military 
geography, diplomatic usage and expe 
rience, effects of artificial econom 
barriers upon international amity, ef 
fects of new inventions to expedite com 
munication and all the hundreds of 
things that enter into contact of nation 
with nation.” 

Mr. Young’s co-Trustees are: Julius 
H. Barnes, Tasker Howard Bliss, Ed 
ward K. Bok, John W. Davis, Carter 
Glass, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, George 
W. Wickersham, Charles W. Eliot, W 
H. P. Faunce, John H. Finley. 

Edward W. Bok has guaranteed the 
expenses of the college for its first year 


Protest-Law 


Governor Austin Peay of Tennessee 
received from his legislature a bill. The 
legislators of Tennessee saw fit to make 
it unlawful for any teacher in the uni 
versities, normal or other schools of the 
State which obtain state funds “to teach 
any theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught in the 
3ible, and to teach instead that man 
has descended from a lower order of 
animals.” 

Governor Austin Peay read this bill 
with pleasure. He took up his pen, af 
fixed his name in such a position as to 
make the bill a law, then wrote a letter 
to the legislators: “Right or wrong, 
there is a deep and widespread belief 
that something is shaking the funda 
mentals of the country, both in religion 
and morals. It is the opinion of many 
than an abandonment of the old fash- 
ioned faith and belief in the Bible is our 
trouble in large degrees. It is my own 
belief.” 

To some who came inquiring, the 
good Governor added later: “After a 
careful examination, I can find nothing 
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"s GOVERNOR 
the law will never be applied” 


ot consequence in the books now being 

ught in our schools* with which this 
bill will interfere in the slightest man 
ner. Therefore, it will not put ou 
teachers in any jeopardy. Probably the 
law will never be applied. It may not 
be sufficiently definite to permit of any 
pecific application or enforcement 
. 


obody_ be lieves that it is going to be 
an active statute... but ... a dis- 
tinct protest against an irreligious ten- 


dency.” 


RELIGION 


Jowett 

John Henry Jowett, 
who served for many years at th 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Englisliman 


Manhattan, was perhaps the most fam 
us pulpit orator of his generation. 

Happ) in his personal relations, he 

stepped from one rich pulpit to an- 

ther. Never was there sign of trouble, 

intellectual or financial. He preached 

Christianity, packed the gal 

biography has now been pub 

It tells all this, with many ex 

from his noble utterances. But 

is one great gap. According to 

his biographer, “a spoken wish of Dr 

Jowett’s in his last hours of weakness” 


*A Tennessee statute has long required 


At least ten verses from the Bible shall be 


read or caused to be read without comment 
at the opening of each and every public school 
upon each and every day by the teacher in 
harge, provided the teacher does not read the 
same chapter more than twice during the 
Same session 

fJoun HENRY Jowett—Arthur Porritt, 
with a foreword by the Archbishop of Can 
terbury—Doran ($2.50). 
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forbade the publication of the sermons 
preached during his last three years in 
London (1918-21). What were they? 
They were fighting sermons against 1) 
the British factory system, 2) money 
worship, 3) carnality, 4) international 
hatred. 

Never before had he preached ser- 
mons which aroused resentment. And, 
dying, he canceled these. 

Here, wrote Salem G. Bland, Cana- 
dian divine, in The Christian Century, 
last week, is the “tragedy of Dr, 
Jowett.” 


“Practically Insulted” 

In professional religion, as in pro- 
fessional politics, sagas are kept alive. 
Last week, America, Jesuit weekly, took 
occasion to address itself to the Roose- 
velt-Pope episode—apropos of the pub- 
lication of the syndicated Roosevelt- 
Lodge letters. 

Wrote Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Lodge 
(Apr. 6, 1910): 

“At Rome I had an elegant row. The 
Pope imposed conditions upon my re- 
ception, requiring a pledge—secret or 
open—that I would not visit and speak 
to the Methodist Mission. Of course 
| declined absolutely to assent to any 
conditions whatever, and the recep- 
tion did not take place. 

“Then with a folly as incredible as 
that of the Vatican itself, the Meth- 
odist ministers, whose game was per- 
fectly simple because the Pope had 
played it for them, and who had noth- 
ing to do but sit quiet, promptly issued 
an address of exultation which can only 
be called scurrilous, and with equal 
promptness I canceled the arrange- 
ments I had made for seeing them. 

“The only satisfaction I had out of 
the affair, and it was a very great sat- 
isfaction, was that on the one hand I 
administered a needed lesson to the 
Vatican, and on the other hand I made 
it understogd that I feared the most 
powerful Protestant Church just as 
little as I feared the Roman Catholics.” 

Commented the Jesuit weekly’s writer : 
“The condition for an audience im- 
posed by the Holy Father on non- 
Catholic Americans was, in view of the 
evident facts, most proper. . . . For 
years they [Methodists] had acted 
worse than blackguards. . . . The Vat- 
ican in such a case can take no risk in 
safeguarding the dignity of the Vicar 
of Christ.” 

Then the writer notes: “It is a fact 
that, from the day that Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt practically insulted the Pope 
in Rome by passing through the city 
without calling on His Holiness, he had 
no success.” 

The writer concluded: 

“Mr. Roosevelt has been in his grave 
for years but the rule still obtains: No 
prominent non-Catholic American will 
be received at the Vatican who intends, 
after being welcomed there, to consort 
with its scurrilous libellers in Rome. It 
is a matter of decency, not bigotry.” 
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Floating Factory 


The world is short of bromine. Is 
this important? Yes, if photography, 
especially moving pictures, are impor- 
tant. Bromides of silver and potassium 
are essential to their welfare. Yes, if 
ethyl motor fluids are important; 1f 
certain medical sedatives are important. 
The world is short of bromine, and the 
chief sources—salt deposits in Prussian 
Saxony, brines in Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Chile 
—do not bid fair to replenish the sup- 
ply. 

But there is bromine in sea-water, 
about a pound of the heavy brown 
liquid to 1,700 gallons of ocean. Some 
Manhattan oil men have remembered 
this, have developed a new extraction 
process, fitted out a floating factory, the 
Ethyl, which sails next week from Wil- 
mington, Del., for a long’ cruise and 
no port. 

Equipped with large-capacity pumps 
at her waterline, the Ethyl will roam 
the seas, sucking up 7,000 gallons of 
water per minute. A recovery plant on 
board is expected to extract 100,000 Ib. 
of bromine a month, the ocean waves 
and winds taking care of sewage and 
fume problems that would be trouble- 
some on shore. If the Ethyl proves a 
treasure ship, a bromine fleet may soon 
follow her to sea. The experiment may 
also open a rich field in other ocean ex- 
tracts—for instance, iodine. 


. . . 


Fritz Medal 


The Scene: Engineering Societies’ 
Building, Manhattan. 

The Time: One evening last week. 
John R. Freeman of Providence, 
consulting engineer and expert on 
hydraulics, sketched the career of a 
fellow engineer, witnessed the affec- 
tion of other engineers for this par- 
ticular member. Ralph Budd, Presi- 
dent of the Great Northern R. R., 
lauded the laying out of that road, 
the planning and organization of the 
Panama Canal. Roland S. Morris, 
onetime (1917-21) U. S. Ambassador 
to Japan, extolled the administration 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway dur- 
ing the War. Then French, Chinese 
and Japanese Ambassadors, Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft, Elihu Root, Rob- 
ert Lansing and many another had 
sent complimentary telegrams, let- 
ters, 

Finally, the modest, patient sub- 
ject of two hours of eulogizing, John 
Frank Stevens of Manhattan, civil 
engineer, received in his hand the 
John Fritz* Gold Medal, highest 
*The John Fritz Medal was established in 
1902 in honor of John Fritz, famed iron and 
steel manufacturer, is awarded annually for 
important achievements in science or industry. 
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award of the four U. S. national en- 
gineering societies—civil, mechanical, 
electrical, mining-and-metallurgical— 
for specific achievement in the pro- 
fession. 

Bearing a distinction enjoyed only 
by figures such as George Westing- 
house, Alexander Graham _ Bell, 


© Keystone 
ENGINEER STEVENS 


Patient under praise 


Thomas A. Edison, General Goethals, 
Orville Wright, Guglielmo Marconi, 
Ambrose Swazey (Time, Feb. 25, 
1924), Mr. Stevens arose to depre 
cate, to give thanks. He briefly ran 
over his life—a start in Maine, no 
technical training, the acquisition of 
knowledge through observation. He 
concluded: “There is not a man who 
ever worked for me whom I cannot 
now call my friend. That is my 
greatest triumph.” 


Malthusians 


Toward the end of the 18th Century, 
a country gentleman of Surrey, Eng- 
land, used to argue with his son con- 
cerning the perfectability of society. 
Quoting his optimistic French friend, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the father 
would say: “Liberty, equality, fra 
ternity.” The son, whose name was the 
Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, would 
reply, amiably enough: ‘“Pish-posh! 
Very pretty. But society will never be 
happy so long as it permits itself to 
multiply more rapidly than its means 
of sustinence.” Impressed by his son’s 
views, Malthus Sr. encouraged Malthus 
Jr. to pen An Essay on the Principle of 
Population as: It Affects the Future 
Improvement of Society. Published, 











elaborated in revision, this essay be- 
came widely known as the Malthusian 
Doctrine of Population, sneered by 
economists, shunned by purists through 
the prosperous and socially restful 19th 
Century. 

In 1877, following the trial and 
acquittal of one Annie Besant and one 
Charles Bradlaugh for distributing 
birth control literature, a Neo-Malthu- 
sian League was formed in London. A 
quarter of a century later, the first 
Neo-Malthusian and _ Birth Control 
Conference was held in Paris, repeated 
at Liege, in 1901; The Hague, 1910; 
Dresden, 1911; London, 1922. 

Last week, a sixth conference met in 
Manhattan. Some 600 delegates, several 
from foreign countries, told one an- 
ither how birth control was faring. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, President of 
the League in the U. S., declared that 
her country was going “on a biological 
joyride”; that the Government might 
better expend the millions now paid out 
for charities in bonuses to morons, 
criminals and imbeciles who refrain 
from bearing offspring. 

Dr. C. V. Drysdale of the University 
of London, President of the Confer- 
ence, hailed Mrs. Sanger as “the Joan 
of Are and the Florence Nightingale of 
the birth-control movement.” 

A message from G. B. Shaw said: 
“As the amoeba does not understand 
birth control, it cannot abuse it and 
therefore its state may be the more 
gracious; but it is also true that, as the 
amoeba cannot write, it cannot commit 
forgery; yet we teach everybody to 
write unhesitatingly, knowing that if 
we refuse to teach anything that could 
be abused, we should never teach any- 
thing at all.” 

Other scientists and _ sociologists 
spoke, some cautiously, some daringly. 
A British doctor went so far as to 
advocate, and predict, not only the gen 
eral adoption of contraceptive prac- 
tices, but even the killing of defective 
babies at birth. An insurance statis- 
tician, Dr. Louis I. Dublin of Man- 
hattan, was invited to present opposite 
views. He did so, declaring the popu- 
lation rise of the U. S. was no menace; 
indeed, the birth rate of the native 
population was steadily decreasing. He 
suggested that U. S. birth controller: 
bend their energies toward encouraging 
larger families among the well-to-do 

“Today birth-control argument cen 
tres about the proposals that women 
should be taught to avoid pregnancy 
and that abortion should be legalized.” 
Points usually made are: 

Pro: 

1) There would be no unwanted 
children. 

2) Weak and diseased women would 
have relief. 

3) Timely children are likely to be 
more healthy than untimely 

4) Limiting the number of children 
among the poor safeguards not only the 





family’s, but the children’s opportunity 
in the world. 


5) Overpopulation would be pre- 
vented, thus avoiding high death rates, 
starvation, poverty, war. 

Con: 


1) Immorality would be encouraged. 


2) It would be virtually murder; at 
the least, immoral interference with 
natural processes. 


3) It could not prevent overpopula- 
tion because: a) By its nature it could 
never be made compulsory; b) aside 
from those refusing to adopt it for 
religious and moral reasons, the men- 
tally incompetent would not appreciate 
its necessity. 

4) It would tend to reduce the intelli- 
gent portion of society while the unin 
telligent portion, refusing to practise it, 
would continue to multiply. 


5) Without population pressure, the 
natural selection of the fit and the elimi- 


nation of the unfit would cease. 


An English representative to the Man- 
hattan conference stated that, in Eng- 
land, organized opposition to birth con- 
trol had ceased entirely except for the 
activity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the U. S., more than one group is 
actively opposed, though birth control 
is practised by the wealthy. 


Mrs. Sanger. During the 19th Cen 
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tury, a scattering of scientists abroad 
kept alive the ideas of Malthus. In 
1873, the U. S. Congress harkened to 
Anthony Comstock, professional purist, 
passed a law barring from the mails all 


Cc Keystone 
Mrs. MARGARET SANGER 


“Scientific individual information” 


birth control literature. Poet Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Evangelist Robert 
Ingersoll spoke out in favor of birth 
control, but the U. S.- had small part 
in the movement until 1912. In that 
year, the American Medical Association 
declared for hygienic contraception, and 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger, a visiting nurse 
in Manhattan's East Side slums, began 
to lead the movement, 

studied 


Mrs. Sanger went to France, 


practical methods. 


In 1915, she announced a public cam- 
paign, was indicted for sending her 
pamphlets through the mail. 
intervention were made 
to President Wilson, by British writers 
(H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett in- 


cluded), but, the next year Mrs. Sanger 


, 
pieas tol 


was arrested for operating a birth-con- 
trol clinic in Brooklyn. 


Her mission in the U. S. Mrs. Sanger 
“For the establishment 
of free clinics in every large centre of 
population, so that scientific individual 
information may be 
adult.” 


describes thus: 


given to every 


The Significance of last week’s 
conference was thought by many to lie 
in the fact that, whereas the police 
closed Mrs. Sanger’s Brooklyn clinic 
nine years ago, broke up a meeting in 
the Town Hall four years ago, this year 
no interference whatever was offered 

Birth control, it seemed, 
“out of the police court, 
into the drawing-rogm,” 


the delegates. 
was passing 
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Robbery 


“Administration of criminal justice js 
admittedly the weakest point in Ameri- 
can polity”’—so said Dean Pound of the 
Harvard Law School in his annual re- 
port. He recommended that a chair of 
Criminal Law be endowed. In Missouri, 
however, the legislature approaches the 
question with the legislative proclivity 
for more laws. 


The lower house of the Missouri 
Legislature, last week, passed by vote of 
101 to 15 a bill providing that persons 
convicted of robbery in the first degree 
be sentenced, at the discretion of the 
trial judge, to hang, to life imprison- 
ment or to a prison sentence of not less 
than 20 years. The author of the bill, 
Representative Henry, in urging its 
passage, said: “People are afraid to go 
to Kansas City, St. Louis and other 
cities for fear of the robbers and armed 
thugs.” 


Alabama and Virginia are at present 
the only other states which punish rob- 
bery by death. The Missouri statute 
is contrary to the general trend of the 
law, which, since 1780, when there were 
240 capital offenses in England, has 
been away from capital punishment. 


Mellow Years 


Four venerable men advanced slowly 
into the dining room of the Hotel Hol- 
lenden, Cleveland, sat down to dinner. 
The affair did not look, at first glance, 
exciting. Yet President Coolidge and 
Chief Justice Taft were sorry not to 
be there; they sent long telegrams. 
Other messages from famed U. S. men* 
poured in: “Congratulations,” they 
said; “Many Happy Returns of the 
Day.” For these four old men—J. A. 
Smith, Congressman Theodore E. Bur 
ton, Harvey D. Goulder, Probate 
Judge Alexander Hadden—had all com- 
pleted 50 years of law practice in 
Cleveland, were being dined in const 
quence by the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion, 


George B. Siddall, toastmaster, wel- 
comed the four, read telegrams, handed 
them in sheaves around the table. His 
hair was white as the table napery, but 
these gentlemen — Messrs. Burton, 
Goulder, Smith, Hadden—were among 
the older men at the Cleveland Bar 
when he came there in 1893, he said. 
He called upon them each in turn and 
they rose to reply. The well-fed 
lawyers of Cleveland, fathers of the 
law, bent forward, giving ear to the 
forefathers of their association. 


*Among them: Associate Justice Mr, Har- 
lan F. Stone, of the U. S. Supreme Court; 
George W. Wickersham, onetime (190832 
U. S. Attorney General, James M. Beck, 
U, S. Solicitor General, 
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THE NEW MUSIC 
By George Dyson $2.85 
Primarily a study that will appeal 
to all who have heard the modern 
masters and want to know a little 


more of how and why they seek to 
obtain their effects. 


A SURVEY OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
By Cecil Gray Net $2.50 
In this important and provocative 
critical study the author makes a 
complete survey of contemporary 
activity in music. 


LITERARY GENIUS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 
By P. C. Sands $1.50 
An interesting experiment in putting 


the Old Testament before readers in 
a new light 


MATTHEW TWENTY-FOUR 
AND THE REVELATION 
By Henry W. Frost Net $2.50 
An analysis, literal translation and 


exposition of Matthew Twenty-four 
and The Revelation. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN INDIA 


By Nicol Macnicol 


An estimate of the character of the 
forces that are making the new 
India. 
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Grand National 

At Liverpool, England, they bring 
in the spring with the Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase. The course jg 
414 mi. long; there are 30 jumps on 
it; the race is worth £5,000 and extras 
to the winner. 

On a cold morning last week, 
people began to congregate around 
the track, in toppers, bowlers, soft 
felts. Those wearing caps wandered 
about outside the stands or perched 
like rooks in trees about the course, 
Che King was not there nor was the 
Prince of Wales; but this unusual 
state of affairs was to some extent 
remedied by the presence of Lord 
Derby and other famed sportsmen, 
Time went on; a bell rang; 33 spry 
horses came out and began to dance, 
Suddenly the crowd took a long 
breath; Lord Derby lifted his binoce 
ulars; yo-ho, they were off, yo 
frightfully ho. 

Out of the nimble 33, 9 finished— 
9 steaming, sweat-gilded, bloody- 
eyed horses, plastered with mud from 
cannon-bone to belly, and 9 taut 
riders bent to their necks. In front 
was Double Chance, owned by Fred 
Archer and D. Goold, at 100 to 9 
Neither the horse nor its rider, Major 
J. P. Wilson, an amateur, had ever 
before ridden the course. 


Oxford vs. Cambridge 

Oxford was weak. Grip had come 
upon her crew, afflicted man after man 
with grievous coughs, so that, on the 
day of the race, an oarsman who had 
been in training only seven days had to 
be substituted at bow. 

Cambridge was not strong. . Her 
eight sturdy rowers pulled strongly, 
smoothly; but there was in that boat 
a weakness in which, Oxford thought, 
Fortune might insert a wedge. That 
weakness was A. G. Wansborough, 
stroke, Thrice in the preceding week 
he had “caught a crab.”* Therefore, on 
the morning of the race, some Oxford 
undergraduates visited the Cambridge 
headquarters with a huge papier-maché 
crab, whose eight legs were shrouded 
in the billowy breeches that Oxford 
men consider fashionable. |Wansbor- 
ough laughed. He was confident. 

On the banks. of the Thames were 
250,000 people. Only a few could see 
the starting-line. Halfway down the 
course, the race was broadcast by a 
loud-speaker. “The crews are paddling 
to the start,” said the cracked, metallic 
voice; “they are’ in position... the 
race has begun.” There was an extraor- 
dinary pause. Then the gnome in the 
radio said that Cambridge was leading 
by six lengths. Amazement on_ the 
banks. Again the voice... “Oxford 
is sinking,” it said. 

Presently the Cambridge boat came 
by rowing prettily. Wansborough was 
smiling. The Oxford crew, spectators 

"Failed to raise the oar clear of the water 


on the recovery, or missed the water alto 
gether when making a stroke. 
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learned, had put ashore, water-logged.* 
Trying to steal a lead on Cambridge at 
the start, it had dared the wind, the 
rough water of midstream, been well- 
nigh swamped. 


Track 
In Austin, Tex., Harold M. Os- 


borne, jumping in the University of 
Texas relay games, pitched himself 
into the air, unbuckled his body so 
that it spun across a bar 6 ft. 8 15/16 
in. from the ground, thus establish 
ing a new world’s record for the high 
jump. The old record, also his, was 
6 ft. 8% in. 


In Buffalo, Paavo Nurmi, who re 
cently ate not wisely but too well of 
veal pie—and was defeated by Willie 
Ritola—partook of a modest 
got into his running clothes, once 
more Ritola in the 5,000 
metre race. This time it seemed to 
be Ritola who was stricken. He 
fumbled at his strapped his 
belly with a belt handed to him by 
his manager, finished 120 yards be- 
hind Nurmi who was 14 seconds behind 
the world’s record held by Ritola. 


snack, 


opp sed 


side, 


*It is rare that either crew defaults until 
its boat is actually sunk. In 1912, both boats 
sank, the race was rowed over again, Oxford 
won 





HE PRESS 


New Quarterly 

Gamaliel Bradford, Archibald Hen- 
derson, Luigi Pirandello, Witter Byn- 
ner, Joseph Collins—with these, among 
lesser names, did the Virginia Quarterly 
Review (issued by the University of 
Virginia) dress out a maiden number 
dated April, 1925, Editor James Southall 
Wilson, Professor of English at the 
University, explained that this was only 
natural, Old tunes best demonstrate a 
new For the future, the Quar- 
terly coveted “the adventure of present- 
ing distinguished first work wherever 
it can be found.” It would be, in a 
measure, “peculiarly concerned with 
themes growing out of the life of the 
South and especially cordial to the 
work of able Southern writers,” but in 
It hoped, in brief, 
“to be intelligently entertaining.” 


organ. 


no sense sectional. 


Demise 

Aged 37 
monthly 
news 


Current Opinion— 
organ of tinted photogravure, 
smatterings, topical literature— 
agreed to being absorbed by The Liter- 
ary Digest. Publisher William H. Wise 


of Current Opinion gave out, as rea 


years, 








sons, the magazine’s diminished volume 
of advertising and his own desire to 
concentrate on his book-subscription 
business. Publisher W. J. Funk of the 
Digest gave out, as plans, that Current 
Opinion would cease functioning “very 
shortly,” that its name would probably 
be incorporated with the Digest’s, as 
was that of Public Opinion some years 
ago. Rumor put the price at $250,000, 
Thus, another name is to be added to 
the list of recently defunct or “ab- 
sorbed” journals of opinion—The Free- 
man, The International Interpreter, 


Only One 

Few newspapers are without a slo- 
gan or motto. The Chicago Daily Trib- 
une, for example, runs that estimable 
sentiment of Stephen Decatur’s: “Our 
country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 
The New York World has an even 
longer battle-cry, a rhetorical utterance 
by Joseph Pulitzer defining the whole 
duty of newspapers. The chaste New 
York Times says merely: “All the news 
that’s fit to print.” The Springfield Re- 
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; The Children of the Stage wre of 


gan the 

body’s 

The names gleaned from hee 

our register would con- it is ru 

stitute, with few excep- Manhat 

tions, a roster of the eg 

greatest of living actresses tachés — 

and actors, as well as librettists, authors, howeve 
producers, directors, etc., etc. A list of 
people of discriminating taste in hotel 

values, of which we are proud: 


story.” 
journal 
headlin 
word “ 
~ Alice Brady 

Cyril Chadwick 

Margaret Dale 

Will Cressy 

Ada Lewis 

Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson 

Lady Gertrude Robertson 

Alice Gentle 

Harrison Grey Fiske 

Charlotte Greenwood 

Lyn Harding 

Margaret Illington 

Willie Howard 

Margarite Namara 

Guy Bolton 

Margaret Romaine 

Henry Savage 

Edith Talliatazo 

Ernest Torrence 

Marjorie Rambeau 

Dudley Digges 

Emily Stevens 

Walter Hampden 

Lulu O. Connell 

Chauncey Olcott 

Mrs. Bob Marshall “ Mitzie” 

Gitz Rice 





Nora Bayes 

Irving Berlin 

Jessie Bonstelle 
Sam Bernard 
Margaret Illington 
Edward J. Bowes 
Elaine Hammerstein 
Frank Gilmore 
Violet Hemming 
Orville Harold 
Marilynn Miller 
Robert Mantell 
Anna Pavlowa 
George McFarlane 
Louise Closser Hale 
James T. Powers 
Annie Russell 

Ray Comstock 
Florence Reed 
Charles Waldron 
Blanche Bates 

Guy Bates Post 
Ada-May 

Thomas Wise 
Helen Hayes 
Lionel Braham 
Ernest Ball 
Madeline Delma: Ann Reader 
Otto Haurbach Sir Harry Lauder 
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Delware Porcens at Jolson Prk Buffalo NY. 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding 


the Constitution of the United States 
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publican lets it go at: “All the news, 
and the truth about it.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal clinches matters with 
“Largest Morning Circulation of any 
Kentucky Newspaper.” The. Wall 
Street Iconoclast, recklessly: “The 
truth, no matter whom it helps or 
hurts.” 

Far less assuming than any of these, 
and just as forceful, is the claim of 
The Independent-Reporter, of Skow- 
hegan, Me. Says that sheet: “There 
are eleven Bostons, many Londons, but 
ONLY ONE SKOWHEGAN.” 

The truth of the last part of this 
statement cannot well be disputed. 
Skowhegan, though unique, is not a 
very large town, as suggested by. the 
fact that (according to The Independ- 
ent-Reporter) a lady of Skowhegan re- 
cently found in the street, near the 
post-office, a check that another lady of 
Skowhegan had lost, presumably at that 
very spot, just six years ago. 


Delicacy 

Not a word in the Washington Post. 
Not a line in the Boston Transcript. 
Reputable dailies steered clear, whether 
or not they believed that their corre- 
spondents believed what they said about 
this “rumor.” 

But the gum-chewers’ press, the “hu- 
man interest” sheetlets, did they pass by 
an opportunity? Certainly not. The 
New York Evening Bulletin ran a pic 
ture of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge and be- 
gan the story: “An event that is no- 
body’s business and yet is everybody’s 
jusiness is expected at the White House, 
itis rumored....” The Daily News, 
Manhattan gum-chewers’ sheetlet, ran 
two pictures of the Coolidges, was 
careful to say: ‘““Inquiry among at 
tachés of the White House has failed, 
however, to elicit confirmation of the 
story.” Characteristic of these two 
journals was their employment, in the 
headlines, of the delicately definitive 
word “stork.” 


Empyrean 


Advertising copy for a new cinema 
production known as Grass, released 
last week, furnished glimpses of the 
empyrean to which the imagination of 
U. S. publicists can now soar : 

“The Kind of a Story that Mad Na- 
ture Stages Once in a Millenium to 
Mock the Minds of Men Who Write. 

“Written by an angry God with the 
scenery set by the terrible hand of 
destiny. Produced By Necessity. 
Staged By Fear. Adapted By Disaster. 
Enacted By 50,000 Human Beings and 
Half Million Beasts on the Frozen 
Paths of a Forgotten World Withered 
by the Blasts of a Sun That Laughed 
in Cynical Glee . 

“Let your startled eye and dazed mind 
travel across blasted plains that frost 
the blood, stun the imagination; over 
mountain chains covered with age-old 
snows; across glacial rivers that race 
like maddened locomotives—bare footed, 
hungry—Proving That It Can Be Done 
No Matter What It Is.” 





4 out of 5 
now lose 


The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


It takes thesithy anaes 
to keep healthy teeth 


Bleeding gums are Nature’s first 
warning. Then the gums begin to 
recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 
color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 
system, causing indigestion, anae- 
mia, rheumatism and other serious 
diseases of mid-life. 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s 


If used in time and used consistent- 
ly, Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea, 
or check its progress — something 
ordinary tooth pastes are powerless 
to do. It contains just the right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent 
(as used by the dental profession 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea). It is 
safe, efhcient and -pleasant- tasting. 
Even if you don’t care to discon- 
tinue your favorite dentifrice, at 
least start using Forhan’sonceaday. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35c¢ and 60c intubes, 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhar 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 





Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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Protection 
Against Liability 


Cyclone Fence goes to the 
heart of the industrial lia- 
bility protection problem. 
Stops trespassing. Prevents 
accidents. Saves lives. Saves 


dollars. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide 
Fencing Service 


is specialized to the minutest 
detail. Provides expert 
advisory and installation 
service. Complete. Highly 
efficient. Available every- 
where. 


Write nearest offices. 


Cyclone Fence 
Company 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, III. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Tex. 

Western Distributors: 

Stanaard Fence Co., 

Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 
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|The Current Situation 


Hard on the heels of an unprece- | 


dented break in wheat came a severe 
reaction in the stockmarket. With 


money rates rising slowly, and an evi- | 


dent tendency on the part of Secretary 
Mellon (who, incidentally, is Chairman 


of the Federal Reserve Board) to look | 


askance at the large sums of money 


Joaned by banks on stocks and bonds, | 


such a fall in share prices is not funda- 
mentally surprising. There has_ been 


| the further factor of evident over- 


production in many basic industries to 


| give pause to undue optimism. 


For the last two years, a_ peculiar 


| annual cycle in business has been seen. 


Dealers have refused to stock up and 


| have thrown the task of “holding the 


bag” back on the manufacturer. Now 


| the manufacturing industry, broadly 
speaking, is overbuilt with productive 


facilities, as a result of War and post- 
War conditions. Consequently, when 


| eenuine demand begins to increase, if 


one manufacturer fails to advance his 


| production rate swiftly, his competitor 
| will do so and grab the business. Thus, 
as soon as buying begins, output is 


tremendously stimulated all around; 
and so out of proportion are most 


U. S. productive facilities to actual | 


needs of consumption, that very 


quickly overproduction occurs. Prices 


then break, output is sharply restricted | 


and a temporary period of depression in 
industry follows until surplus stocks 
can be worked off. Then everything 


| marks time till demand again appears, 


| when the whole process is repeated 


| Cabinet Opinion 


Everyone realizes that U. S. business 
closely watches th Federal Govern- 
ment, but the equal scrutiny being main- 
tained by Washington authorities upon 
business is not so often recognized. 

Last week, when wheat and stocks 
were doing a sharp speculative “nose- 
dive,” the Cabinet solemnly met to con- 
sider conditions of trade, and the “out- 
look for continued prosperity.”* One 
afters another of the Cabinet officers 


gave his opinion as to the present and 
| the immediate future. Invariably, ac 
| cording to press reports, at least these 


opinions were favorable. 
Secretary Mellon expressed no fears 


for the future. What Secretary of | 
| Agriculture Jardine had to say was less 
Possibly he was | 


widely broadcast. 
equally cheerful. Nevertheless, the 
task of playing Pollyanna to wheat 


farmers who had just witnessed a 50c | 


tumble in’ wheat is a severe one to 


impose on so new an arrival in the | 


| Cabinet 
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SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Position of the 


Stock Market 


HAT does the recent 

action of stocks in- 
dicate? Will the advance 
be resumed or is a long 
decline imminent ? 


Our latest bulletin points 
: 
I 





out the significance of the 
present market, and dis- 
cusses the probable trend 
of prices. 


Mail the Coupon 
The coupon will bring a 
Send for it 





copy gratis, 
today. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin TM-78 free. 


Address . 
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Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings—buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
52% to7% annually— 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free booklet, 
‘*Public Utility Securities 
as Investments’’—also out 
current list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 1-2453 


AC.ALLYN“» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


71 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Xx Milwaukee 
New York philadelphia 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE {RON FENCE FOR ANY PURPOSE 


Boston Minneapolis form of 


The extraordinary dislocation of fin 
1s safer 


ance and currencies which has resulted 
| from the War has leit many practical 
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business men quite confused: as to the 
remedies needed to rectify the situation. 


Would a Surety Company 


RS SS SN 
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Accordingly, the professional econo- 
mists, previously considered as mere 
theoreticians by practical business, have 
been appealed to as never before in an 
endeavor to analyze the present and 
recommend regarding the future. 


The question of whether or no Britain 


is to replace sterling on a gold basis 





guarantee the bonds you own against loss? 


N2 DOUBT you own some 

very excellent securities— 
but wouldn’t you like to have 
all your bonds guaranteed as 
to principal and interest pay- 
ments by one of the strongest 
Surety Companies in the Unit- 
ed States? Wouldn't you feel 
more secure in the knowledge 
that no matter what happened, 
you would be protected against 
loss? 


ADAIR Protected Bonds not 

only offer this guarantee, 
which absolutely eliminates 
doubt and uncertainty, but in 
addition offer the profitable 
yield of 6% %: higher than most 
bonds which are not guaran- 
teed in any way. 


To investors who wish to be 
free from the last vestige of 
doubt and worry about their 
investments, Adair Protected 
Bonds offer a new era of 
safety. 


IF you are interested in an ine 

vestment of greater security 
and profit, we suggest that 
you have your name placed 
upon our preferred list to res 
ceive advance information of 
new issues, as recent issues 
have been greatly oversub- 
scribed, due to the enormous 
public demand for this new 
and stronger type of first morte 
gage bond. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. 


Adair Protected Bonds are created by the South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment 
House and are backed by a record of 60 years without loss to a single customer, 


Denominations: $1000 and $500 Serial Maturities. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company..... 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK: Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave. 
Kindly place my name upon your preferred list to receive 
advance information on new Adair Protected Bond issues, 
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EconoMIst KEYNES 


A subtle greenbacker? 


(see Page 7) has drawn businessmen, 
bankers, economists and others into a 
keen controversy. Recently, ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Reginald Mc- 
Kenna and the sensational John May- 
nard Keynes were called to the bar of 
the House of Lords to give their views 
on the gold question. Mr. McKenna 


was in favor of resuming gold pay- 





ments; not so Mr. Keynes. The latter, 
Albright RUBBERSET Knows 
The Flattery of Imitation! 


has by now developed an_ instinctive 





hatred of anything suggestive of cur- 
Rubberset success has acted as a 
powerful magnet to many imita- 
tors. Be on your guard when you 
are offered a shaving brush, which 
looks like the Albright Rubberset 
and is said to be “just as good.” 
Every Albright Rubberset is guaran- 
paper currency, stabilized in relation to es ear ee cg Da! ac hg 
. gripped everlastingly in hard rubber. 
Many Rubbersets have been continuously 
in use since 1898, It pays to demand a 
genuine Albright Rubberset 


rency and price deflation. Revision to 
a gold standard, he says, would merely 
render Britain subservient to the U. S., 
which has most of the world’s gold sup 


ply. What he wants is a “managed” 


a fixed internal purchasing power based 
on commodity values. Such a system, 
he says, is more advantageous than— 1 Product of 


RUBB ET RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


and far superior to—gold currency. STE NEE Louk for Bull Dog Tag attached to every brush, 


Mr. Benjamin M. Anderson, econo- 
mist of the Chase National Bank, Man- 
hattan, has entered the lists on the other 
side. Mr. Anderson, in upholding the 
gold standard as against the “managed 
currency” proposal, naturally encount- 
ets the theories of Mr. Keynes. He 
refers to them as “a refined and subtle 
form of greenbackism,” declares that it 
is safer to trust gold’s fluctuation in 





Every brush guaranteed 
~regardless of price! 





value than it is to trust politicians’ 
“management” of a paper currency with- 
out any outside check or limits on their 
operations. 


Embattled Virginians 


With one exception, the Van Swerin- 
gens are having their own way with 
their projected Nickel Plate merger 
(Time, July 7, Aug. 11, Aug. 18). Erie 
shareholders have voted to accept their 
terms for leasing the road to the new 
consolidation, thus marking the real end 
of the historic Erie as an independent 
road. Pere Marquette shareholders, 
according to report, are about to follow 
suit. 

With the Chesapeake & Ohio stock- 
holders, however, the situation is very 
different. The Van Sweringens bought 
the majority of C. & O. stock for the 
Nickel Plate rather easily. But, when 
it came to persuading minority C. & O. 
stockholders to accept the leasing terms 
which they proffered, vigorous protest 
at once developed. 

In Richmond, a committee of C. & O. 
stockholders organized, pooled their 
holdings and, in a circular to other 
fellow shareholders, declared that they 
were being unfairly treated by the 
terms of the Van Sweringens’ proposed 
lease. The embattled Richmond com- 
mittee, indeed, has claimed that the C. 
& O. would have shown earnings of 
$38 a share last year, if the same 
amount had been spent in maintenance 
in 1924 as in 1922. In other words, 
the C. & O. management, according 
to the committee, took this way of 
hiding much of its actual earnings (and, 
therefore, worth). The Richmond com- 
mittee wants better terms, 


Oil Output | 


The world production of petroleum in 
1924 is estimated at 1,013,139,000 barrels. 
This is a new maximum record, since 
it squeezes ahead of the great 1923 
annual output -by 2,144,000 barrels. It 
is almost double the 1919 output of 
544,885,000 barrels. 

The U. S. again proved the largest 
petroleum producer, with a 1924 out- 
put of 714,000,000 barrels, or 70.5% 
of the world’s total. This was less 
than the 1923 record output of 732,- 
407,000 barrels, but compares favor- 
ably with 557,531,000 barrels in 1922 
and 472,183,000 barrels in 1921. 

Mexico again showed a falling pro- 
duction; her output last year (in 
millions of barrels) was 139, against 
149 in 1923, 182 in 1922 and 193 in 
1921. 

Russia ranked third among the 
world’s oil producers last year with 
45,162,000 barrels. That the Russian 
oil industry is steadily being rehabili- 
tated is shown by production in 
recent years: it was 29,150,000 bar- 
rels in 1921, 32,960,000 in 1922 and 
39,156,000 in 1923. 

Persia, at 31,845,000 barrels last 
year, showed almost double its 1921 
output, and both the Dutch East 
Indies at 21,000,000 barrels and Ru- 
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mania at 13,296,000 barrels showed 
considerably increased output. Vene- 
zuela, which produced only 1,4333,000 
barrels in 1921, has developed very 
rapidly, last year attaining a produc- 
tion of 9,500,000 barrels. 


Radio Sales 


The swift spread of the radio habit 
in the U. S., coupled with the heavy 
increase in the sale of radio equip- 
ment, has led many business men to 
predict a similar expansion in Europe. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce recently investigated this very 
subject, in connection with the pos- 
sibilities of expanding export sales 
of U. S. radio-equipment makers. 
Some strange facts were discovered. 

Some countries, such as Bulgaria, 
forbid by law the sale or use of 
receiving sets. The market in Bel- 
gium is enthusiastic, and daily broad- 
castings from Germany, France, 
England and Holland are clearly re- 
ceived there. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that European equipment-mak- 
ers have cut prices so low that U. S. 
manufacturers can scarcely compete. 

Germany has established an im- 
port licensing system, which in prac- 
tice almost entirely excludes U. S. 
and other outside manufacturers. In 
Great Britain there are no such re- 
strictions and the radio has already 
achieved great popularity. There are 
already 1,200,000 receiving sets. In 
this respect, England ranks second 
only to the U. S. 

The best foreign customer of U.S. 
radio-makers, however, is Canada, 
which imported $2,413,687 worth of 
U. S. radio equipment last year: 


AERONAUTICS 





High Flying 

The power of an airplane engine falls 
off in the rarefied atmosphere of great 
heights; its speed and climbing capacity 
decrease correspondingly. But if, on 
the contrary, the power is maintained, 
the airplane may develop extraordinary 
speed, because it then has less density 
of air to impede its progress. Accord- 
ingly, many inventors have sought main- 
tenance of power at altitude by using 
centrifugal air compressors to keep the 
pressure and density of the air in the 
engine at a constant value. Such com- 
pressors have introduced great com- 
plexity and additional weight into the 
power plant. Paul Painlevé, momen- 
tarily abandoning his Presidential Chair 
in the Chamber of Deputies to return 
to his old haunts at the Academy of 
Sciences, announces an invention by 
Louis Damblanc, builder of the Dam- 
blanc helicopter, which is to achieve the 
same end with far less complication. 
The cables tell us little except that the 
device is of insignificant volume, weighs 
only 16 pounds and is adapted to the 
interior of the engine. A_ plausible 
guess is that the device increases the 
air (oxygen) drawn into the cylinder. 








LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they con- 
tain, either supplementary to, or cor- 
rective of, news previously published in 
TIME. 








Friendly “Editor” 


TIME sade Gayhead, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Mar. 27, 1925. 
Gentlemen: 

From my lofty pedestal of 85 years, I am 
looking down on you as probably a mere 
“kid” compared with myself. And I am 
going to read you a little sermon. Do not let 
the ever “Forward flowing tide of Time” roll 
back to any form of archaism such, my dear 
boy, as you were mee of in styling Governor 
Ferguson as the Governess of Texas. Please 
do not do it again. 

I was 20 years head editor of a very suc- 
cessful monthly and my name and title at 
the head of the page was just this: Frances 
E. Fryatt, Editor. . 

Pardon an octogenarian’s lecture and be- 
lieve me, 

Frances E. Fryatt 

Time's “archaic” usage is employed 
for clarity. The title of “Governor” is 
commonly followed by the surname of 
the office-holder without the first name 
or the sex title (“Mr.” or “Mrs.”), 
30th Governess Ferguson of Texas and 
Governess Ross of Wyoming were 
preceded in office by their husbands, 
To employ the “modern” usage, “Gov- 
ernor Ferguson,” etc., would not indi- 
cate whether the present Governess of 


her husband were meant.—Ep. 


Dialect Scotched 


TIME Akron, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. Mar. 20, 1925. 
Gentlemen: 

. ... I'll bet you five quid to a “bawbee” 
that David Kirkwood didn’t shout, “Wot 
abaht the Red letter?” (vide your issue of 
Mar. 16, Page 8), when he interrupted the 
monocled son of Brummagem Joe in Parlia 
ment. What he probably said was: ‘Whit 
aboot,”’ ete. 

Being a former Glaswegian, I can’t let you 
get away with that—not that it matters. I 
like your magazine gey weel all the way and 
do what I can to get them reading it around 


here. ‘ 
J. M. Scort, 
Managing Editor, Akron Topics. 


Wn! Y ” 
Weigh and Cast 
Time Brimfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. Mar. 23, 1025. 
Gentlemen: oe 
Page 7, your issue of Mar. 23, ‘‘Prince's 
Trip,” we learn that ‘ton Mar. 28, H. M. S. 
Repulse will dip the Prince of Wales’ stand 
ard . . . as she casts anchor and moves 
with silent, increasing speed . ” and so on, 
L. A. ANDERSON. 
A regrettable error. The Repulse 


“weighed” anchor.—Ep. 


‘ sd 9 
“Cheap Wit 
TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Being one who was present at the birth of 
Time, and watched its faltering footsteps at 
the beginning, I am like a parent, alive to its 
faults as well as its virtues. It is an extraor 
dinary weekly; and at the end of a summer 
abroad, depending upon it almost exclusively 
for home news, one returned home, conversant 
with every subject of importance here, as well 
as with a good idea of what had been passing 
under the surface in Europe. 

From the point of view of a good many 
people, however, TiME transgresses good taste 


New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 28, 1925. 
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Cars on Credit 
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NUMBER OF CARS @ TRUCKS BOUGHT 
ON CREDIT THROUGH 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
‘1919 1a) 1925 
RETAIL -—~LW 652 , 831 


WHOLESALE ~ 494,977 
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AMOUNT OF CREDIT GRANTED 


$810,000,00 
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_Nowwehave it] 


A Crisp, Tasty Cracker 


If you like Shredded Wheat biscuit you will like 
Triscuit, the shredded wheat cracker. It is not 
made of flour—it is made of perfect whole grains 
of wheat cooked in steam, shredded, compressed into 
a cracker and baked in electric ovens. Its crispness 
compels thorough chewing. The more you chew 
it the better you like it. A lot of real food in con- 
densed form. At all first class 


3s 


28 


grocers. 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 








The ‘Printers’ cArt 
Applied to Typewriting! 


What the NEW 
HAMMOND Does 


Writes in any kind of type you 
want. 
Instantly changes from one style 
or size to another—simply by 
shifting gears. 


Changes letter spacing to fit vari- 
ous sized types. 

Makes use of over 50 differer:t 
languages and 140 mathemat- 
ical and special characters. 

Assures uniform impression by 
automatic touch. 


The New Hammond comes in either the 
Desk Type or Folding Portable, which has 
all the exclusive features of the Desk Type, 
but weighs only 834 pounds. 


ILLIONS of typewritten letters go 

unread today because they look so 
uninteresting. But that can’t be said of 
a Hammond-typed letter! 

Thenew Hammond dresses up old words in 
so manynew and different styles that they arouse 
immediate attention. T oday, hundreds of ex- 
ecutives are using this unique machine for sales 
letters, reports and documents whose importance 
demands unusual methods of presentation. 


7 
THE NEW 


ammon 


5 TYPEWRITER 
. VARIABLE SPACING 
Hf CHANGEABLE TYPE 
Cc ii = 
What special typewriting do YOU require? 
Write today for illustrated catalog describing the New 


Hammond, and suggesting countless ways it can be 
made to serve. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp., 80 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 
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in two particulars. First, in reporting the 
doings of royalty, both crowned and up. 
crowned, it makes a cheap bid for cheap popu. 
larity, with cheap readers, 

The second annoying manner sm is your 
habit of employing inverted verbs “came 
she,” “said he,”’ “went they.” Most upset 
ting! . 
Give the public wit and it will be amused, 
but this is a mannerism which can only divert 
a few and must annoy very many 


JESSIE STILLMAN TAyLor, 


Not Priest 


TIME Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. Mar. 22, 1925, 
Gentlemen: 

In your issue of Mar. 16, Page 11, yoy 
state that ex-Chancellor Marx of Germany 
is a Catholic priest. You are mistaken as t 
his being a clergyman, although you state 
correctly his religion. 


JoHN Hobsere. 
Mr. Hoberg is, of course, correct. 
Ex-Chancellor Marx is a lawyer.—Ep, 


Light 


TIME, San Francisco, Calif, 
New York, N. Y. Mar. 21, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

On Page 24, issue of Mar. 16 (col. 3), 
there is a slip in regard to the use of different 
lights. Certainly kerosene supplanted whale 
oil and_also colza, but it was not supplanted by 
gas. Gas was in use for lig hting g early in th 
19th Century, if not actually in the 18th 
Mineral oil was not discovered until nearly 
60 years later, at which time, in country dis 
tricts where gas was not available, the lights 
were tallow candles and colza oil. 

There is another error current Edison did 
not invent the electric lights. That was th 
work of Swan of Bromley in Kent, England 
He afterwards codperated with Edison and 
produced the ‘“‘Ediswan”’ filament light 
The first house to be lit by electricity was 
that of Mr. Hammond of South Kensington, 
London, in 1876 The first city lit was 
Geneva in Switzerland in 1878, by the mu- 
nicipality 

R. Estrrourt, 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Sidney Howard, play- 
wright, and Mrs. Howard (Clare 
Eames, actress), a daughter, Clare 
Eames; in Manhattan 


~ 


Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Barklie 
McK. Henry (Barbara Whitney 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Pavne Whitney), a daughter; in 
London. 

Engaged. Ernest du Pont, Wil 
mington powder man, to Miss Anne 
Thompson, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
nurse, who attended him in a recent 
illness. Divorced two years ago, he 
has four children, the eldest 21. 


. . . 


Engaged. Miss Dorothy Gould, 
21, daughter of Princess Vlora (one- 
time wife of Frank Jay Gould, rail- 
road man), to Baron Roland de 
erland, | She 
to 


Graffenweid, 25, of Switz 
has become a Roman Catholic 
be of the same religious faith. as her 
husband. 


Married. Miss Alexandra W. Stit- 
ling, sometime (1916, 1919, 1920) 
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For The Man of Affairs 


who is occasionally called upon to “‘Say a few words’’ 


OR the man who is called upon to speak 

occasionally—and what man of affairs 
is not—Modern Eloquence offers an inex- 
haustible fund of ideas, suggestions and 
examples, 

And for the busy man who wants to be 
able to converse intelligently and convinc- 
ingly on almost every conceivable subject, 
Modern Eloquence provides a quick, easy, 
and interesting means of doing so, 

And for the young man seeking greater 
success, Modern Eloquence provides the 
opportunity to get acquainted with the 
powerful, convincing speech of men who 
swayed nations to action. 

And for those who read for entertain- 
ment and for culture, Modern Eloquence 
is a never-failing source of inspiration, 
stimulus and comfort, 


Modern Eloquence 


Modern Eloquence — original edition — 
was used and appreciated by thousands of 
men of affairs, It was the almost constant 
companion of thousands of young men who 
have since taken their places as men of 
affairs, 

Now we have a new and revised edition 
of Modern Eloquenc e — just published — 
under the direction of an Editorial Board 
consisting of Ashley H. Thoredike, Brander 
Matthews, Sir Robert Laird Borden, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, John W. Davis, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, Oscar S. Straus, 
Augustus Thomas and Henry van Dyke. 

Under the supervision of this distinguished 
Editorial Board over a year was spent in 
collecting, classifying and 
making available from 
every possible source, the 
most outstanding address- 
es of the most noted 
speakers on every ques- 
tion in which the world 
Was or is vitally interested. 
There are over 450 con- 
tributors to this great 
work, including such men 
as Chauncey Depew, 
Woodrow Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Lloyd 


George, Russell H. Con- 
well, Edwark Bok and 
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others—every contributor is immediately recog- 
nized as the leader in his particular field. 

You get a free booklet and full particulars 
about Modern Eloquence without expense or 
obligation—just send in the coupon with your 
name and address. 


What Others Say 


Modern Eloquence, new and 
is enthusiastically received by men of affairs 
keen, discriminating men whose time is limited 
and who realize the value of getting quickly 
what they want thru the crystallized thought 
of the great men of modern times. 


Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the 
Steel Corp.: 
“1 congratulate you on the splendid work you have 
done in collecting and presenting to the public ir 
convenient form the fine addresses, many of them 
masterpieces, contained in the new editions of 


Modern Eloquence.’’ 
Charles M. Schwab, Chairman Bethlehem 


Corp.: 
“The old edition was 
those people who chose 
strikes me that your care 
new Modern Eloquence 
similar demand from 
throughout the country.’”’ 
Charles G. Dawes, Vice President Elect: 
“I have examined your new ‘Modern Eloquence’ 
with some care, and congratulate you upon the 
great value and excellence of your worl 
Lynch Davidson, /x-Lieutenant Governor of 
Texas: 
“I have never before bought a 
books so perfectly satisfactory as is 
quence. It is a library almost in 
congratulate you on the production.’’ 
Frank O. Lowden, former Governor 
“When one is at a loss for the mome 
what to 1 , he will always find so 
volumes at fils the hour, I shall be 
to have the new edition.”” (Order en 


revised edition, 


Board, U. S. 


Steel 
in the libraries of most of 
their books carefully. It 
and effort in preparing a 
will be rewarded by a 
book lovers and others 


volume or set of 
Modern Elo- 
itself, and I 


What is the reason for the great popularity of 
Modern Eloquence? Why is it the most prized set 
in the libraries of “those who choose their books 
carefully?” It is not alone the fact that Modern 
Eloquence inspiration and suggestion fo 
the preparation of a speech on almost any sub- 


ofiers 
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work 
iniormation, for 


you may go to at any 
entertainment and for 
something for every 
occasion—history, politic 
They are all here in great 


ject. But it is a 
time for 
inspiration. You 
mood and for 
business and 
profusion. 


A Liberal Education 


This is not 


can find 
every 
fun. 


a set of books which 
in the sense of studying 
tinuity of reading is not 
speeches are all 


you must read 
hours at a time. Con 

required. While the 
complete no excerpts you 
can read any one in thirty minutes or less And 
in that time you will acquire more helpful infor 
mation and ideas than you can obtain in 
hours’ reading of almost any other literature 
In Modern Eloquence you get the crystallized 
thought of great minds so stated as to be in 
stantly understood. 

Here you will find After-Dinner Speeches that 
abound in wit, wisdom and ———— speeches 
filled with anecdote and repartee, but whicl 
point to a moral or establish a principle in very 
few words—Addresses of eminent men before 
bar associations, medical ties, fraternal or- 
ganizations and other important occasions— 
Masterpieces thru which you can trace the course 
of modern history from the American Revolu- 
ion to the present time including the Great 
World War:—more than five hundred of the 
best anecdotes told by the best story tellers;— 
men like Irvin Cobb, George Ade, Chauncey 
Depew are here represented by their best storie 
and an index that makes every subject instantly 
available. 

Thruout the volumes there is a series of at 
ticles on how to plan, how to prepare and how 
to deliver a such eminent authorities 
as Joseph French Johnson, Harry Morgan Ayres, 
\lbert J. Beveridge and others. 


Send Coupon for Free Booklet 


You can hardly afford not to 
Modern Eloquence. Send the coupon for 
trated booklet, “Molding the Minds of Men 

hich describes in detail what Elo 
quence will do for you and gives full particulars 
about this great library of spoken thought. Thi 

ill be sent to you free and without obligation. 
Mail the coupon today. 
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National 
to Dr. W 
in Atlant: 


Order Little Blue Books Today at 


After April 30, Price Goes to 10 Cents 5c mar 


ee 

Impossible to Maintain Old Price of 5c After April 30, Owing to Heavy Manufacturing Costs—Public is Wie, da 
Given Last Chance to Take Pick of Little Blue Books at Sensational Price of 5c Per Book—Act Now! | 

5c Price Means Loss Which We Cannot Bear After April 30. Order Large Supply of Little Blue Books Sued 

at the 5c Price Before It is Finally Withdrawn—Buy Now Before the Hike to 10 Cents. Stamed Se 
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562 Antigone, Sophocles 322 Buddhist Philosophy 156 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 493 New Discoveries in Science express collect. Canada and for- England 
563 New Light on Prehistoric | 219 Human Tragedy. A. France 84 Love Letters of a Nun 489 Yiddish Short Stovies eign price 7 cents per book. oe 
Cultures. Shipley 18 Idle Thoughts. Jerome | together V 
664 Volney’s Ruins of Empires 38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Tvrde | Florence } 
570 Legend of Saint Julian 42 Tolstoy’s Short Stories \ ° e ei 
Flaubert \ 25 Rhyming Di-tionary Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. C-14, Girard, Kansas petition 
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National Women’s Golf Champion, 
to Dr. Wilbert G. Fraser of Canada; 


in Atlanta. 


Married. Elliot Holt, 30, son of 


| Publisher Henry Holt, to Miss Eliza- 


beth B. Keene, 22, Greenwich Village 


) Follies dancer; in Manhattan. 


Sued for Divorce. Jim Thorpe, 
famed Sac and Fox Indian athlete, 
by Iva M. Thorpe, Cherokee; in 
Tulsa, Okla. She charged desertion. 


Divorced. Alexander Kerensky, 
Premier of the Russian revolutionary 
Government of 1917, now editor of 
an anti-Soviet newspaper in Prague, 
by Mme. Kerensky; in Leningrad. 
She charged desertion. 


Died. Judge Charles L. McKee- 
han, 49, of the U. S. District Court, 
onetime member of the law firm of 
Roberts, Montgomery & MeKeehan, 
of which Owen J. Roberts is the 
senior partner; in Philadelphia, of 
bronchitis, accompanied by a nervous 
breakdown. 


Died. Warner M. Leeds, 57, tin- 
plate man, brother of the late Wil- 
liam B. Leeds, “Tin-piate King”; in 
Manhattan, of tuberculosis of the 
lungs. The bulk of his estate, valued 
at several millions, will go to 
Joy Leeds, twelve-year-old adopted 
daughter. Two years ago, Mrs. 
Leeds died from a fall from the fifth- 
story window of their home. 


Died. General Lord Henry S. 
Rawlinson, 61, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in India; in 
Delhi, of appendicitis. He was made 
a General in recognition of his serv- 
es during the first Battle of the 
Somme, where he commanded the 
first British offensive. The French 
called him “Le Général Bonne 
Humeur” because of his unfailing 
cheerfulness and optimism; his tacti- 
tal genius was praised by Lord Rob- 
tts and Lord Kitchener. 


. . . 


Died. Mrs. Annie M. Battelle, 62, 
Republican National Committee- 
woman from Ohio; in Washington, 
D. C., of a heart attack. 


Died. T. F. Evers, 72, onetime 
baseman of the old Washington Club 
of the Union Association, uncle of 
Johnny Evers, onetime second base- 
man of the Chicago Cubs; in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Died. Mrs. Bessie Rayner Belloc, 
95, mother of Hilaire Belloc, famed 
British writer; in Slindon, Essex, 
England. An ardent suffragist, she, 
together with Harriet Martineau and 
Florence Nightingale, signed the first 
Petition asking for suffrage for 
women ever presented to Parliament. 











Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


HIS page is not for the wise 

young man who is perfectly satis- 
fied with himself and his business 
equipment, who believes that the only 
reason he is not paid twice as much 
is that he has never been “given a 
chance.” 


This is a personal message to 
the man who has responsibilities, 
who feels secretly that he ought to 
be earning several thousand dollars 
more a year, but who simply lacks 
the confidence necessary to lay hold 
on one of the bigger places in business. 
We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called “Forging 
Ahead in Business” and it is sent 
without obligation. 

We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of 
a great corporation in the Middle 
West. Until he was thirty-one years 
of age he was a bookkeeper. His 
employers had made up their minds 
that he would always be a bookkeeper. 
His wife was beginning secretly to 
wonder. Worst of all, he himself was 
beginning to lose faith. 

He sent for “Forging Ahead in 
Business”; without any great hope in 
its results, he enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service. The 
first few months of his association 


with the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute were a revelation to him. He 
found himself being initiated into 
departments of business that had 


hitherto been a mystery to him. He 
was learning the fundamentals of 
purchasing, of merchandising, of ad- 


In Canada: C. P. R. Bldg., Toront 
In Australia: 11-C Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


. — 


vertising, of office and factory manage- 
ment, of corporation finance. 


He began quietly to make sugges- 
tions to the officials—suggestions that 
surprised them, because they-had 
ceased to expect anything from him. 
They revised their estimate of his 
capacities; when the position of audi- 
tor became vacant, he was given his 
chance. And recently, on an impor- 
tant financial problem, he argued 
against the position of the company’s 
own attorneys—basing his argument 
on principles which the Institute had 
taught—and by proving his point suc- 
ceeded in saving the company $60,000. 

The self-confidence which the Institute 
gave him has transformed that man. He 
will be a vice-president of that great cor- 
poration; and at 31 he was condemned to 
be a bookkeeper for life! 

For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes in one year if they 
believed in themselves and had the solid 
business knowledge to back up their belief. 

To such men the Institute offers “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’—a book with 
power in every page, and which also de- 
scribes clearly and interestingly what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do for 
you. Thousands of successful men regard 
it as one of the most valuable little books 
they ever sent for. May we send it to 
you? The coupon is for your convenience. 
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' Alexander Hamilton Institute } 
g 283 Astor Place, New York City i 
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Perhaps de- 


caye 
were 


d teeth 
the cause. 


Detective teeth are often 


rt losely associated with 


“catching” serious dis- 
eases, while clean, sound 
teeth act as a safeguard. 
To prevent many bodily 
tooth 


troubles, prevent 


troubles— 


Use 


COLGATE’S 


lt removes causes 
of tooth decay 


COLGATE & CO., New York 


Large 
Sold 


Colgate’s isa preventive 
dentifrice that saves teeth by 
removing causes ot decay. 


Modern dental science advo- 
cates the use of a chalk and 
soap dentifrice as the best 
and safest for constant use. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream contains these two in- 
gredients—a fine chalk that 
loosens clinging food par- 
ticles; a pure, bland soap 
that washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the 
right way, by “washing” and 
not by scouring. There is no 
harsh grit in Colgate’s—no 
risky drugs. It is safe. 


The flavor is delightful, mak- 
ing care of the teeth a 
pleasure. 


Established 1806 


tube 25c 
everywhere 











POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TIME’s sum- 
mary of events, the Generous Citizen 
pomts with pride to: 

(Page 15, 


Blear-eyed elephants 


column 2. ) 
Our most precious asset—35,000,000 


(P. 1, col. 1) 


hildren. 


(P. 15, col. 3.) 


Bloody subtitles. 
\ long cruise and no port. (TP. 17, 
col. 1.) 


(P. 23: col, 


Isleven Bostons. 


Nine steaming, sweat-gilded, bloody 


eved finishers. (P. 20, col. 3.) 


(seneral Erich von Ludendorff ; he did 
not vote for himself. (P. 8, col. 3.) 

\ Premier, bareheaded. 
CP. 8, col. 1.) 


heroically 


victory, stoicism in 


col. 3.) 


Humbleness in 
hardship. (P. 1, 


A champagne-model gingerbeer bot- 
tle. (P. 3, ool. 1.) 


$100,000 for landscape gardening. (P. 


5, col. 3.) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle of 


the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


Stomach-punching wild beasts. (P. 
15, col, 2.) 
Oxford submerged. (P. 20, col. 3.) 


Blackamoors wailing in gyves. (P. 
12, col. 2.) 


A delicately definitive word. (P. 


col, 1. ) 


A tough-thoneed whip. (P. 5, col. 
Fourteen wriggling Communists. 
9, col. 3.) 


\ 30-day kick. (P. 9, col. 1.) 


all songs. (P. 


A 30-vear-old candy hox. (P. 


col. 1.) 
Bad lions. (P. 15, col. 1.) 


Two patients at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. - (2.1, col: 4.) 





Bush Terminal Printing Corporation, Brooklyn, New York 











Special Summer Course 


Of exceptional value to educators, past ‘ 
) z 8. Pastors, 
tian workers, etc. A strong, attractive ponte dh 


July 7th to 31st 


Instruction Free. Apply early f i 
Board and room less than $10 wacky, Seccrvanaes 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place Chicago, Ill, 


MARTINI 
& 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
the old reliable 


Bottled in Turin, Italy 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO, 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


Chosen Out of 
100 Applicants 
A Plan That Doubles Salaries 


‘To LaSalle goes the credit for training me so that I was 
able to turn a refusal into an acceptance in preference to 
over one hundred other applicants,’’ writes E. W. DeMotte, 
a New York man. ‘“‘I cannot give too much credit to 
LaSalle and its Placement Department for the success of my 
application for this very fine position.’’ LaSalle trained 
him. LaSalle got him the job. ‘*‘My investment in 
training,’’ writes J. B. Lewels, *‘has already paid me, dur- 
ing two months alone, an actual cash profit of 300 per cent. 


Are you—like DeMotte and Lewels—following a well- 
organized plan to double—triple—quadruple your salary? 
Or are you relying for advancement upon business knowl- 
edge picked up thru day-to-day experience? LaSalle has 
added millions and millions of dollars to the earning power 
of its members. If a successful career is worth 2c and two 
minutes of your time, check on the coupon the field of 
advancement that appeals to you, fill in your name and 
address, and place it in the mail TODAY. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution ‘ 
Dept.4309-R © Chicago, Illinois 
I would be glad to learn about your salary-doubling pas 
as applied to my advancement in the business field checked 
below. Send also copy of *‘ Ten Years’ Promotion in One, 
all without obligation. 
0 Modern Salesmanship 
DO Business Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station Man- 
agement 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. 
OCommercial Law 
OIndustrial Management 
Efficiency 
O Banking and Finance 


Modern Business Corre- 
Cenamee and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 

and Production Methods 
CPersonnel and Employ: 

ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
O Business English 
C1 Commercial Spanish 
O Effective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Name 
Present Position 


Address 
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* Is FEBRUARY OF THIS YEAR (1924) my third baby was born. Three months later found me with constipation, headaches 
and just dragging around—and three smail children. I decided something had to be done. I started taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, a cake morning and night. In a few weeks I was able to stop the use of cathartics; headaches and backaches were 
gone; and I had plenty of energy. I felt like a different woman.” 


You Know SucH PrEoPLE— 


Full of a new zest and joy in living. Read their 
remarkable tributes to this simple fresh food 


“ 

T ownesrratincty RECOMMEND that persons 
suffering from deficient digestion give Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a test. I suffered from a bad 
stomach for nearly twenty years. The unso- 
phisticated would remark, ‘ Strange the doctor 
cannot cure his own stomach.’ 


fr “ag . ~ . , , . 
Since taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, which 


I began last June, I sleep one and a half hours 
more and can eat ‘a man’s dinner’ without 
distress. I am happy now and those around 
me appreciate it.” 

Dr. Witt1am Neaton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OT a “‘cure-all,”” not a medicine 

in any sense—Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 
For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
night and morning. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And: let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-6, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


——_—__ = 


Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 


XXX GASSES 


WW 


Mrs. Marie T. Garoner, Glencarlyn, Va. 


“TT wap vevetoren acne of the face, which be- 
came chronic in spite of medical care and 
good hygiene. Serums; ointments, washes, 
drugs, diets, lotions, made me wretched with 
out improving the unsightly condition. 
“Then I consulted our family doctor, who 
strongly advised trying Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
one cake before meals, three times a day. | 
took it regularly for six months. . . . My face 
cleared, I lost that thin, pale look, and was 
able to continue with my work at college.” 


Miss Rose Cooperman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The F en onset 
is under the seat 


because every inch of wheelbase saved 
simplifies every hauling job in every 
congested or narrow place 
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Short turning radius Loads more evenly distributed 
Time saved everywhere Wear on tires and parts reduced 
Easy access to crowded places More space for pay load 

Traffic congestion reduced Less overall length 

Terminal congestion relieved Sturdy compactness 

Street space conserved Extraordinary durability 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 
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Direct Factory ‘Autocar Sales and Service” Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


*Albany *Brooklyn *Detroit *Los Angeles Orlando *San Francisco Trenton 
*Allentown ‘Buffalo *Erie Miami *Paterson *San Jose *Washington 

Altoona *Camden ‘Fall River *Newark *Philadelphia *Schenectady West Palm Beach 
*Atclanta *Chester "Fresno *New Bedford *Pittsburgh Scranton *Wheeling 
*Atlantic City *Chicago Harrisburg *New Haven *Providence Shamokin Wilkes-Barre 
*Baltimore *Cleveland “Indianapolis *New Yor!: Reading *Springfield Williamsport 

Binghamton Golum bus “Jersey City *Norfolk *Richmond *St. Louis *Wilmington 
*Boston *Dallas Lancaster *Oakland *Sacramento *Stockton *Worcester 
*Bronx Denver *Lawrence *San Diego *Syracuse Yor! 


* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 


Autocar 


GaS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH = AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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